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We  are  not  certain,  but  we  tiiink  it  is  true  to  say  tiiat  tlie  Eagle’s  Eye  is  tlie  only  minor¬ 
ity  student  pericxlical  in  tlie  United  States  tliat  is  written,  designed,  and  published  by  stu¬ 
dents.  We,  of  course,  have  seen  a  number  of  high-quality  newsletters,  newspapers,  and 
otlier  periodicals  tliat  deal  wiUi  minority  affairs,  but  tliose  we  have  seen  are  published  by 
professionals,  or  tiiey  are  die  work  of  paid  writers  and  staff.  On  die  other  hand,  the  Eagle’s 
Eye  staff  is  comprised  solely  of  students  who  are  advised  by  Darlene  Oliver  and  supported 
by  Val  Shewfelt.  But  die  work  diat  it  takes  to  produce  diis  periodical  is  done  by  our  stu¬ 
dents.  For  twenty  years,  die  Eagle’s  Eye  has  been  a  student  publication;  diat  will  be  die  case 
for  many  years  to  come. 


At  die  sfuiie  time,  iifter  twenty  yeias  it  is  dine  for  some  changes  —  changes  that  reflect 
die  nature  of  minority  education  at  Briglijuii  Young  University.  We  aren’t  going  to  change 
die  title  of  die  publication.  We  want  die  title  always  to  reflect  die  origins  of  our  department 
and  die  founcUition  of  our  minority  education  program.  And  diose  origins  and  diat  founda¬ 
tion  will  always  be  our  Native  American  population.  We  won’t  change  our  commitment  to 
make  die  Eagle’s  Eye  die  best  looking  jounial  diat  we  can  pnxluce.  We  want  the  publica¬ 
tion  to  represent  die  high  quality  of  our  students,  dieir  families,  and  their  efforts.  And  we 
won’t  change  die  central  focus  of  die  peritxlieal.  We  want  to  keep  the  Eagle’s  Eye  focused 
primarily  on  die  aedvides  luid  die  growdi  of  our  students. 


What,  dien,  m'e  we  changing?  We  are  chiuiging  die  content.  Beginning  with  diis  issue 
we  will  give  die  Eagle’s  Eye  a  broader  multicultural  flavor.  We  will  make  die  journal  more 
reflective  of  our  student  body.  We  will  sdll  focus  on  minority  .students,  but  diey  will  come 
from  a  wider  diversity  of  cultural  backgrounds.  And  our  focus  will  reflect  the  muldcultural 
nature  of  our  Inditui  students. 


Let  me  expkun  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  diat  our  Indian  students  are  muldcultural.  This 
year,  during  Lamanite  Week,  we  had  our  annual  alumni  banquet.  One  of  those  who  enter¬ 
tained  us  was  Lena  Judy,  who  is  now  an  administrator  at  Dixie  College  in  St.  George,  Utali. 
Lena  sang  two  songs  to  us.  Tlie  first  was  “Tlie  Riding  Song’’  in  Navajo,  her  nadve  lan¬ 
guage.  Tlie  second  was  “To  Music  (An  die  Musik)’’  by  Franz  Schubert.  Lena  sang  this 
song  in  both  Gennan  and  Fnglish.  In  die  short  period  of  eight  minutes,  we  heard  beautiful 
music  in  diree  languages  from  die  same  person.  As  a  speaker  of  German  and  English,  I 
could  appreciate  Judy’s  articuladon.  It  showed  a  mastery  of  both  languages  in  die  same  way 
diat  her  singing  showed  a  mastery  of  diat  art.  Her  voice  is  beaudful.  She  has  mastered  her 
art  in  several  cultures.  She  is  truly  muldcultural. 

Our  depardiient  at  BYU  is  also  muldcultural,  tuid  so  arc  our  students.  Therefore,  we 
want  die  Eagle’s  Eye  to  be  muldcultural  as  well.  We  want  it  to  represent  what  we  truly  are. 
So  in  diis  issue  and  in  die  future,  look  for  a  greater  multicultural  emphasis  in  the  Eagle’s 
Eye  dian  you  have  seen  before. 
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Mitch  Kalauli 
prepares  for 
the  trip  to 
Germany. 


A  last-minute  group 
photo  includes  from 
left:  Mitchell  and 
Winna  Kalauli,  Mitch, 
sister  Michelle  and 
hrother-in-law  Dan 
Oldroyd. 


Student  Activated, 
Sent  to  Germany 


hy  Eukko  Yazzie 

Imagine  how  it  would  feel  if  you  were 
asked  to  pack  up  your  belongings,  move 
out  of  your  apartment,  witJidraw  from 
scIkx)1  tind  say  gcxxlbye  to  fmnily  and 
friends  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Tor  Mitch 
Kalauli  this  beciune  a  reality.  Even  tiiough 
his  depiirture  left  an  emptiness  in  tiie  lives 
of  his  fiunily  and  friends,  tiiey  have  made 
quick  adjustments. 

Mitch’s  unit  was  sent  to  Fort  lAiwis,  Wash., 
on  January  22  and  tJien  was  transferred  to 
Gennany  to  replace  some  of  tiie  troops  sent 
to  Saudia  Arabia.  In  boUi  areas  his  unit  con¬ 
tinued  trtiining  in  combat  engineering. 

The  son  of  Mitchell  and  Winna  Kalauli  of 
Tuba  City,  Ariz.  (boUi  fonner  BYU  stu¬ 
dents),  Mitch  is  a  twenty-two-year-old  jun¬ 
ior  majoring  in  English,  who  dreams  of  one 
day  going  to  I  lawaii  to  become  a  dancer  at 
Uie  Polynesian  Culturtil  Center.  He  served 
an  EDS  mission  to  Puerto  Rico  and  was  a 
member  of  tlie  Lamanite  Generation  per- 


fonntmee  group  prior  to  leaving  for  Ger¬ 
many. 

Altliough  Mitch’s  sudden  deptirture  left  a 
vacancy  in  the  I^anumite  Generation,  adjust¬ 
ments  were  made  quickly  to  overcome  the 
inconvenience.  He  had  filled  a  major  role  as 
die  lead  drummer  in  die  l  aJiidan  musical 
number,  :uid  was  also  a  dancer.  After  a  few 
weeks,  members  of  the  group  had  learned 
his  routines.  “It  was  sad  tind  emotiomil  be- 
cau.se  Mitch  was  gone;  but  we  pulled  to- 
gedier  and  aune  closer  as  a  group.  This 
gave  us  modvation  to  do  well  and  made  us 
more  unified,”  said  his  riximmate  Paige 
Benjamin. 

Not  only  was  Mitch’s  absence  difficult  for 
members  of  die  Lamanite  Generation,  but 
also  Mitch’s  friends  liad  adjustments  to 
make.  Mitch’s  leaving  had  been  bodi  good 
and  bad.  It  was  good  because  it  brought  his 
friends  closer  and  made  diem  aware  of  die 
importance  of  being  a  friend.  Even  distant 
friends  began  to  rely  on  Mitch’s  sisters  for 
news  and  eniodonal  support.  On  die  odier 


liiuid,  die  leaving  had  been  bad  because  he 
left  suddenly  mid  diere  was  concern  for  his 
stifety.  Paige  Benjamin  relates,  “ITiis  experi¬ 
ence  has  made  me  realize  diat  die  time  1 
have  widi  people  should  be  quality  dnie.  1 
did  diis  with  Mitch,  and  1  am  glad.  You 
never  know  what’s  going  to  happen  tomor¬ 
row;  so  I  mil  trying  to  live  life  to  its  fullest.” 

The  possibility  of  dieir  son  ptirdcipating  in 
die  Gulf  War  chmiged  die  viewpoint  of  his 
fmiiily  concerning  die  war.  “The  reality  of 
war  dexjs  not  hit  undl  someone  close  to  you 
has  to  go,”  said  Jennie.  “Watching  televi¬ 
sion  is  no  longer  merely  entertaining,  but 
now  is  a  source  of  infoniiadon  about  die 
war.”  Despite  die  enoniious  sU'ain  suffered 
by  his  fmiiily,  diey  were  able  to  overcome 
die  stressful  situadon.  “My  fmiiily  was 
shcKked  and  it  was  hmd,  but  we  drew  to- 
gedier  tmd  are  supportive  of  Mitch.  'Hiis  is  a 
learning  experience  for  him  and  for  us,” 
said  his  sister  Jennie  Kalauli.  The  Kalauli 
family’s  nimn  goal  is  to  provide  opdmism 
and  support  for  Mitch.  His  sister  Michelle 
Oldroyd  said,  “We  don’t  want  to  make  it 
any  hmder  for  him  ditui  it  already  is.” 

Even  diougli  Mitch  left  school  suddenly,  his 
friends  and  family  were  able  to  cope  and 
make  adjustments.  Mitch’s  sisters  Jennie 
and  Michelle  said,  “If  diere’s  anydiing 
Mitch  would  like  to  convey  to  all  of  his 
friends,  it  would  be  his  appreciadon  for  all 
their  support,  prayers  and  love.  We,  as  well 
as  our  fmnily,  appreciate  everyone  who  has 
had  Mitch  in  Uieir  prayers.” 
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Anna  Echohawk  Named 
Miss  Indian  Scholarship 


by  Lisa  John 

For  Anna  Echohawk,  finding 
out  more  about  her  heritage,  earn¬ 
ing  scholarship  money,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  wonderful  experience  were 
the  benefits  of  competing  in  the 
Miss  Indian  Scholarship  pageant. 
On  March  16,  she  was  crowned 
Miss  Indian  Scholarship  1991  at 
Canyon  View  Jr.  High  School. 


When  asked  how  she  felt  after 
being  crowned  Miss  Indian  Schol¬ 
arship,  Echohawk  replied,  “I  feel 
great ...  I  was  able  to  meet  and 
know  all  these  new  people  ...  it’s 
just  an  overall  good  experience!” 

Echohawk  is  from  Brigham  City, 

Utah.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Larry 
and  Peggy  Kanno  and  is  Uie  old¬ 
est  of  six  children.  A  seventeen- 
year-old  Pawnee-I\ieblo,  she  is  a 
senior  at  Box  Elder  High  Schcx)!. 

During  her  high  school  years,  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Concert 
Choir,  the  Spanish  club,  a  cross¬ 
country  team,  and  the  Key  Club. 

She  would  like  to  continue  her 
education  after  high  school  and 
looks  forward  to  having  her  own  family  some  day.  Other 
goals  include  self-improvement  and  helping  others. 


Tlie  pageant  began  in  1979  to  help  Indian  girls  earn  schol¬ 
arship  money  for  school.  It  also  served  to  encourage  young 
women  to  strive  for  self-improvement.  Contestants  were  re¬ 
minded  that  the  pageant  reflects  scholarship.  Unlike  a  beauty 
pageant,  judges  focus  on  personality  and  the  potential  to  be  a 
good  role  model.  Contestants  are  judged  on  their  knowledge 
of  world  and  community  events,  their  views  of  different  is¬ 
sues,  and  their  ability  to  communicate. 


Tliere  are  many  benefits  for  participants.  Because  the 


The  pageant  consisted  of  con¬ 
testants  performing  talents  and 
mcxleling  evening  gowns.  Einally, 
each  was  asked  a  pre-determined 
question  designed  to  reveal  the 
young  lady’s  ability  to  organize  and  communicate  her 
thoughts  and  feelings.  There  were  a  variety  of  talents;  one 
contestant  shared  her  skill  in  martial  arts.  Other  talents  in¬ 
cluded  singing,  dancing,  acting,  and  playing  the  piano. 


Echohawk  was  encouraged  by  her  high  school  counselor 
to  compete  in  the  pageant.  She  was  glad  she  did,  because  she 
was  able  to  learn  more  about  her  own  Indian  heritage,  as  well 
as  other  Indian  cultures.  Meeting  new  people  and  helping  the 
other  contestants  were  the  best  experiences  of  the  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her.  “Don’t  let  anything  stop  you!”  were  Echo- 
hawk’s  words  of  encouragement  to  other  Indian  girls  and 
minorities. 


young  ladies  work  so  closely  with 
each  other  during  pageant  prepara¬ 
tion,  they  are  able  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of,  and  appreciation 
for,  the  hard  work  of  others.  They 
learn  that  even  though  not  all  of 
them  win  the  crown,  they  are  all 
winners.  And,  for  the  first  time, 
many  of  the  contestants  learn 
about  their  own  Indian  heritage 
and  culture. 

Potential  candidates  in  the 
Miss  Indian  Scholarship  pageant 
must  have  at  least  one-quarter  In¬ 
dian  blood,  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  1 7  and  26,  and  must  reside 
in  Utah.  This  year  there  were  16 
contestants.  The  young  ladies 
represented  many  parts  of  Utah, 
such  as  Bluff,  Vernal,  Brigham 
City,  American  Fork,  St.  George 
and  Salt  Lake  City.  Many  differ¬ 
ent  Indian  tribes  were  represented. 
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Awards  Banquet  Recognizes 
Outstanding  Students 


by  John  Calderon 

The  invitations  were  sent.  Tlie  tables  were 
set  and  the  stage  was  prepared,  llie 
Memorial  Ltjunge  in  tlie  Wilkinson  Center 
was  transformed  into  a  btinquet  hall.  Garnet 
Comegan,  tlie  Awards  Banquet  chairman, 
helped  make  all  this  possible.  It  was  tlie 
annual  banquet  where  ouLsUuiding  I^ammi- 
ite  students  would  be  recognized. 

Banquet  Program 

The  banquet  began  witli  a  warm  welcome 
from  John  Quereto,  Lammiite  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  clKiinnan,  who  introduced  tlie 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  Jace  McQuivey. 
McQuivey,  a  fomier  member  of  die  Ltumui- 
ite  Generation,  served  lui  LDS  mission  to 
Honolulu,  graduated  in  political  science, 
and  is  now  completing  his  first  year  of  law 
school  at  BYU. 

First  on  the  prognuii  was  a  slide  show 
presentation  created  by  1  toward  Rainer, 
Indian  poet  imd  photographer.  Hie  slide 
show  presented  an  inspiring  message  using 
Rainer’s  prize-winning  photographs. 

Student  groups  Uicn  performed  I^tin, 
Indiiui,  and  Polynesiim  diuices.  Finally, 
awards  were  presented  to  several  outstand¬ 
ing  Lamanite  students. 

AWARD.S  AND  KKCTPIKN TS 

Kmil  Poolev  Lamanite  (Generation 

Scholarship; 

Jliis  is  a  $400  award  presented  to  an  out- 
shuiding  student  who  is  also  a  I^mmuiite 
Generation  perfoniier.  The  aw'ardee  is 
chosen  for  academic  merit,  service  to  the 
BYU  community,  and  leadership  widiin  die 
Fmiuuiite  Generadon  group.  Leroy  Booley 
presented  die  award  to  Jessica  Ramirez 
Garcia.  Gmcia  is  from  licnnosillo,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  She  is  a  single  niodier  widi  two 
children;  Ignacio,  8  years  old,  mid  Jessica, 

7.  Garcia  is  a  junior  majoring  in  travel  mid 
tourism  who  has  perfonned  in  die  laimanite 
Generation  for  two  yems.  She  is  die  Laitin 
secdon  leader  of  die  group  mid  has  choreo¬ 
graphed  two  origiiKd  dances:  die  Nayiait,  a 
machete  dmice  from  Nayarit,  Mexico;  mid 
die  Deer  Dance,  a  Yaqui  Indimi  dmice  from 
die  Sonora,  Mexico  region. 


Jace  .McQuivey,  Award.s  Banquet  emcee 


'I'he  IBM  Corporation  Award; 

Recipients  of  diis  .S4(X)  awmd  me  I  ^unan- 
ite  studeiiLs  in  an  Fngineering  or  fecli- 
nology  major  who  are  chosen  for  their 
academic  achievements.  I'liis  year’s  award 
was  presented  by  the  AsstK'iate  Demi  of  F,n- 
gineering,  S.  Olmii  Durrant  to  the  following 
students; 

Walter  V'azzie  is  a  Navajo.  A  junior  ma¬ 
joring  in  Design  I-ngineering  rechnology, 
Yiizzie  served  in  the  Philippine,  Quezon 
mission.  Currently,  he  is  a  llight  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Air  I'orce  RO !  (’  progrmii  at 
BYU.  In  addition,  he  mid  ('aria  Chec,  a 
Immmiite  Generation  perfoniier,  plan  to 
marry. 

Sheryl  Brown  is  a  senior  mid  a  Navajo 
from  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  1  ler  major  is 
Mechanical  Fngineering.  Brown  is  a  single 
niodier  widi  one  son;  her  future  plans 
include  graduate  .school.  She  is  currently 
employed  by  the  Mechanictil  F.ngineering 
DeptirtnieiU.  Brow-n  is  noted  by  her  advi¬ 
sors  for  her  independence  and  strong  work 
ediic. 

Dean’s  Indian  Scholarship  Award; 

I'his  is  a  $500  awtird  sponsored  by 
Student  Life  and  Student  leadership  Devel¬ 
opment.  It  is  given  to  die  American  Indian 
student  widi  die  highest  overall  GPA.  The 
awardee,  Wendy  Summers,  is  a  member  of 
die  Oneida  tribe.  She  graduated  from  East 
Green  Bay  High  School  in  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
mid  is  currendy  a  junior  majoring  in 
psychology. 


Dean’s  Lamanite  Leadership  Award; 

Two  $500  awards  were  made.  Awardee 
Charles  Nahale  is  a  senior  majoring  in 
music.  He  is  from  Hawaii  mid  enjoys  sing¬ 
ing  die  tradiuonal  songs  of  his  people  and 
writing  songs.  Original  songs  include  die 
theme  song  for  a  past  Leadership  Confer¬ 
ence  now  used  at  various  Student  Life  func¬ 
tions.  Naliale  is  a  Student  Service 
Association  (BYUSA)  execuUve  director 
and  luLs  taken  on  responsibilities  for  die 
'Himiksgiving  activities,  BYU  Follies,  and 
the  student  talent  referral  service.  He  is  a 
1989  recipient  of  die  Brighmn  Awiad,  mid 
in  1990  was  die  1  lonored  Student  of  die 
Year  in  die  (College  of  Student  Life. 

Tony  Y'apias  is  origiiudly  from  Peru,  but 
when  not  living  in  Provo  he  enjoys  die  wild 
west  atmosphere  of  Evanston,  Wyo.  He  is 
married  to  Maria  Sue  Yapias  mid  they  have 
one  child.  Yapias  is  active  in  BYUSA  mid 
is  mi  executive  director  of  the  Student  Advi¬ 
sory  (Council.  He  is  a  junior  majoring  in  in- 
tcmational  relations,  and  is  noted  for  being 
both  miibitious  mid  a  hmd  worker.  He  is  an 
advocate  for  die  rights  of  minority  students, 
and  hopes  to  use  his  major  to  help  die  cause 
of  minority  students. 

Karl  W.  Cox  Award; 

riiis  $3(K)  award  is  presented  to  mi  out¬ 
standing  liidimi  student  mid  husband  who,  it 
is  deemed,  has  die  potential  to  be  a  good 
father.  Hiis  award  is  presented  by  die  Cox 
fmnily  in  memory  of  dieir  son  Earl  who 
served  an  LDS  mission  miiong  die  Indimis. 
Receiving  this  award  is  Sterling  Clark,  a 
Navajo  who  fonnerly  .served  a  mission  in 
die  Houston,  Texas  Mission.  Clark  is  a 
transfer  student  from  Utali  Vtdley  Commu¬ 
nity  College  where  he  received  an  Associ¬ 
ate  of  Science  degree.  He  is  married  to 
Lillian  Nielson  Clark  and  diey  have  one 
child.  He  is  a  junior  pursuing  a  degree  in 
biology  widi  tm  emphasis  in  secondmy  edu- 
cadon,  mid  is  currently  employed  as  a 
police  officer  in  Pmk  City. 

'Hie  Awards  Bmiquet  was  a  success.  Not 
only  were  outstanding  students  honored, 
but  odier  students  were  inspired  to  achieve 
academically  mid  to  help  in  dieir  communi¬ 
ties. 
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SENATOR  PETE  DOMENICI 
AND  HERMAN  FRAZIER  IN 
THE  SENATOR’S  WASHING¬ 
TON,  D.C.  OFFICE. 


Frazier  Serves 
Internship 
in  Nation’s  Capitol 

by  Sean  Crane 


For  nciirly  a  century  and  a  half,  those  who 
make  policy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  have 
made  decisions  wliich  have  affected  the 
Navajo  tribe.  Unfortunately,  during  most 
of  this  time  tlie  Navajos  have  lacked  having 
“one  of  their  own,”  a  member  of  their 
tribe,  to  represent  Lliem  properly  in  die  na¬ 
tion's  capital.  Now,  Herman  Fnizier,  a 
Navajo  BYU  student,  is  helping  reverse 
tliat  trend.  Fntzier,  a  senior  majoring  in  his¬ 


tory,  is  participating  in  the  Wtishington 
Seminttr  lYognun  tliis  semester.  Tlirough 
his  piirticipation  in  die  program  he  is  learn¬ 
ing  about  die  polidctd  process  as  well  as 
working  on  projects  diat  will  enrich  die 
lives  of  his  people. 

Exposed  to  the  Issues 

Frtizier  is  working  as  an  iiiteni  in  die  of¬ 
fice  of  Senator  Pete  V.  Donienici  (R-N.M.). 
He  waited  to  work  in  die  New  Mexico 
senator’s  office  for  two  reasons.  First, 


though  raised  most  of  his  life  in  Utali,  Fra¬ 
zier  was  boni  in  Shiprock,  N.M.,  on  die 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation.  By  serving  in 
Senator  Donienici 's  office  he  would  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  die  issues  reladng  to  his  back¬ 
ground  aid  people.  Second,  he  desired  a 
“change  of  perspecUve”  away  from  die 
BYU  environment:  “Maiy  of  die  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  in  die  prograii  work  for  die  Utali  dele¬ 
gation,  which  makes  it  (die  inteniship)  sort 
of  like  an  extension  of  BYU  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  I  felt  it  would  be  a  better  experi¬ 
ence  for  me  to  work  in  a  whole  different 
environment.”  Frazier  is  die  only  BYU  stu¬ 
dent  in  Senator  Domenici’s  office. 

A  Need  for  Service 

Service  is  nothing  new  to  Frazier.  He  al¬ 
ways  found  die  time  to  perform  acts  of  serv¬ 
ice  while  attending  BYU.  Besides  serving 
in  sevend  church  cidlings  (including  ai 
I  J)S  mission),  he  served  in  die  BYU  stu¬ 
dent  goveniment,  die  Tribe  of  Maiy  Feadi- 
ers  club,  and  as  a  counselor  in  the 
DISCOVERY  summer  high  school  orienta¬ 
tion  program  Working  in  Washington  has 
opened  his  eyes  to  die  need  for  service  tem¬ 
pered  widi  good  ediics.  “Being  in  D.C.,  I 
have  seen  how  people  cai  compromise 
their  ethics  aid  iiionds;  it  happens  idl  die 
time,  not  only  here  (D.C.),  but  everywhere. 

I  see  a  great  need  for  people  with  integrity 
aid  go(xl  ediics  to  represent  us.  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  important  for  people  to  get  in¬ 
volved  in  politics.  We  ae  given  die 
opportunity  of  education  to  enlighten  our 
minds,  aid  diis  educadomd  opportunity 
should  obligate  us  to  serve  in  any  way  we 
can.” 

Economic  Development 

Currently  Fr:izier  is  reseaching  Native 
Americai  issues  which  emphasize  eco¬ 
nomic  development  on  reservations.  “My 
big  project  is  to  gadier  data  and  information 
on  how  we  can  get  more  economic  develop¬ 
ment  on  die  Navajo  ReservaUon  —  develop¬ 
ment  in  cities  such  as  Shiprock.  It  has 
tUways  been  a  mystery  to  me  why  reserva¬ 
tion  communities  do  not  have  hotels  or  res¬ 
taurants,  especiidly  widi  such  a  high 
tuniover  of  tourists  diat  ptiss  dirough.  It  is 
a  complicated  issue  that  has  been  facing 
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Congress  for  years.  Senator  Domenici  is 
very  concerned  about  it  and  I  have  tlie  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  what  I  can  to  help.”  Eco¬ 
nomic  development  on  tiie  reservation  can 
translate  into  more  employment  for  tribal 
members  as  well  as  be  a  boost  for  reserva¬ 
tion  town  economies.  Tims,  tlie  actions  of 
Congress  have  a  profound  effect  on  tlie 
lives  of  people  living  on  tlie  reservations, 
tliousands  of  miles  from  Capitol  Hill. 

Highlights 

Frazier  reports  tliat  tlierc  are  several  high- 
ligliLs  to  working  in  Washington.  ‘‘My 
work  has  provided  me  a  valuable  nietuis  to 
letini  tlie  daily  processes  of  our  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  tind  bureaucracy.  Each  day  1  ob¬ 
serve  tlie  spinning  wheels  of  goveniment, 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  vast  research  net¬ 
work  and  see  its  vtaious  actors  at  work.” 
Frti/ier  Iuls  had  tlie  opporlunily  to  allcnd 
committee  heiirings  at  which  such  notables 
as  Secretiiry  of  State  Jiuiies  Baker,  fed 
Kennedy,  Jesse  Helms,  Fete  Domenici  mid 
otlier  powerful  politicians  me  in  attendmice. 
'Hie  congressional  debate  regarding  war  in 
the  Gulf  especially  made  an  impact  on  I  'ra- 
zier.  I  Ic  recalls  that  it  wms  a  hmd  decision 
for  iiimiy  members  of  Congress  to  commit 
tlie  nation  to  war.  Witli  tlie  little  spare  time 
tliat  he  has,  Fni/.ier  hms  been  taking  in  the 
sights  tliat  Washington,  D.C.  has  to  offer. 

In  pmticuUu',  his  favorites  include  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Monunient,  the  Air  and  Space  Mu¬ 
seum  and  tlie  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Future  Flans 

Although  he  graduates  in  April,  Frazier's 
plans  include  continuing  his  education. 
Eventually  he  plans  to  eani  his  doctorate  in 
history  mid  teach  at  a  university.  I  lis  inter¬ 
est  has  not  always  been  history.  As  he  re¬ 
calls,  ‘‘when  I  first  cmiie  to  BYU  I  UHik  mi 
interest  in  miinial  science.  1  had  tilways 
drcmiied  of  being  a  veterinarian.”  Two 
events:  service  in  tlie  England/Mmichester 
mission  mid  a  class  at  BYU,  shifted  Fra¬ 
zier's  interest  towards  history.  “While  in 
England  1  experienced  a  great  culture 
shock.  Being  tliere  made  me  realize  how 
blessed  America  really  is;  it  made  me  really 
thankful  for  tliis  Imid.  Also,  I  totik  mi 
Americmi  Heritage  chiss  at  tlie  ‘Y'  which 
gave  me  greater  insight  into  our  country.” 

Frazier  leaves  tliis  advice  to  tliose  still  at¬ 
tending  BYU:  “We  till  have  a  dual  respon¬ 
sibility  here  at  BYU.  We  come  not  only  to 
brighten  our  minds,  but  tilso  to  lemn  how  to 
become  better  leaders.  While  in  school  we 
need  to  follow  the  exmiiple  of  our  leaders 
mid  unite  tho.se  skills  with  our  ability  to  rea- 

•SOIl.” 


5K  Fun 

by  Eukko  Yazzie 


Run  a  Success 


Once  again  tlie  '91  5K  Fun  Run  was  a 
success.  The  race  was  held  Saturday, 
Mmch  30  at  10:00  a.ni.  Race  coordinator, 
Darlene  “Dugi”  Jenkins,  was  on  hand  to 
show  runners  tlie  new  course.  The  5K 
run  started  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rich¬ 
ards  Building,  past  the  Helaman  Halls  ten¬ 
nis  courts  and  towiird  tlie  Marriott  Center. 
It  tlicn  went  back  to  tlie  Cimnon  Center 
and  ran  along  South  Cmiipus  drive,  down 
the  west  rmiip  and  cut  across  Brick 
Oven's  pmking  lot  to  end  just  short  of  tlie 
Richards  Building  stmting  line.  “  Hie  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Fun  Run  was  due  to  all  tlie  vol¬ 
unteers  tliat  kept  Uie  runners  on  tlie  right 
course,”  said  Jenkins. 


Winners 


'Hie  weather  provided  runners  with  ex¬ 
cellent  conditions  for  a  competitive  race. 
Ix'ading  tlie  pack  wms  Mike  Whitesides,  a 
19-year-old  freshman  majoring  in  physi¬ 
cal  therapy  from  Seattle,  Wa.sh.  He 
proved  to  be  an  outstanding  runner  by 
winning  both  the  Men’s  Overall  mid  the 
Men's  15-19  Division  w'ith  a  time  of  17 
minutes  fiat  (17:(X)).  He  received  a  trophy 
for  his  first  place  finish  and  a  nicdtil  in  his 
division.  Whitesides  related  he  “felt  [he] 
had  a  gcxid  chance  to  win  today.” 

Anollier  big  winner  wms  Rachel  Fisher,  a 
22-year-old  senior,  double-majoring  in 
physics  mid  math  education.  Rachel  is 
from  Lompoc,  Calif.  She  won  die 
Women's  Overall  with  a  lime  of  20  min¬ 
utes  and  8  seconds  (20:08).  Never  expect¬ 
ing  to  win,  Fisher  said,  “1  rmi  in  a 
marathon  about  two  weeks  ago  and  didn’t 
diink  I  would  win  UxJay.” 

Josie  Abimia  is  a  senior  majoring  in 
health  education.  Josie,  from  Siui  Diego, 
Calif.,  commented,  “It  wms  a  fun  race  be¬ 
cause  all  my  nximmates  rmi  wiUi  me.  We 
enjoyed  die  perfect  weather  mid  loved  die 
ormiges!”  Ormiges  mid  cups  of  water 
were  set  out  for  the  exhausted  runners  and 
onlookers  to  enjoy. 

Commenting  on  die  outcome  of  die  Fun 
Run,  Jenkins  smd,  “What  can  I  say?  The 
wcadier  was  great,  everyone  had  fun,  70 
people  ptulicipated  mid  die  volunteers  did 
a  great  job!” 

All  participmits  were  given  a  T-shirt.  Indi¬ 
vidual  trophies  were  awm'ded  to  die  top 
men  mid  women  finishers.  Also,  individ¬ 
ual  niedtds  were  awarded  to  diose  runners 
who  placed  first  mid  second  in  dieir  divi¬ 
sion. 
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Lamanite 

Arizona 

Success 


by  Jennie  Kalauli 

Winter  semester  started  out  well  for  tlie 
Liunanite  Generation  (L.G.).  Their  first  per¬ 
formance  of  tlie  semester  was  on  campus, 
in  the  DeJong  Concert  Hall.  This  perfomi- 
ance  was  given  during  tlie  first  week  of 
school,  which  gave  participants  very  little 
time  to  practice  show  numbers. 

Shortly  after  tlie  DeJong  show,  Mitch 
Kalauli  Jr.,  a  member  of  L.G.  and  also  of 
Utah’s  1457th  National  Guard  Unit,  re¬ 
ceived  a  call.  His  unit  was  being  placed  on 
active  duty  and  would  be  sent  to  Germany 
shortly.  Tliis  news  came  two  weeks  before 
L.G.’s  mid-semester  tour  to  Arizona.  Two 
otlier  members  of  tlie  group  were  also  ab¬ 
sent,  so  places  were  filled  and  dances  were 
learned  in  a  very  short  time. 

Notwitlistanding  all  tliat  has  happened, 
the  group  has  been  successful  in  accom¬ 
plishing  tlieir  goals.  Members  believe  tlie 
experiences  they  encounter  help  strengtlien 
them  as  a  group  and  as  individuals.  Motiva¬ 
tion  for  tlie  group  stems  from  knowing  that 
there  was  (and  still  is)  a  mission  for  iliein  to 
accomplish. 

Tour  to  Arizona 

Mid-semester  tour  lasted  ten  days  and 
carried  the  group  to  ail  parts  of  Arizona. 

Tlie  itinerary  included  shows  in  eight 
towns.  Between  performances,  members 
btaked  in  tJie  warmtli  of  tlie  sun  and  took  in 
a  few  sight-seeing  attractions. 


O-ip  HU  id-UlUpC  . 


LEFT:  Tewa-Hopi  and  German 
L.  G.  member  Cooper  Wimmer  is  a 
junior  at  BYU  and  lives  in  Pleasant 
Grove,  Utah. 
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Future  Performances 


Generation 
our  A 

tour  we  go  on  is  important  and  all  are  build¬ 
ing  Mocks  for  our  European  tour,”  re¬ 
marked  Paige  Benjamin,  a  member  of  tlie 
group. 

On  its  first  day  of  travel,  L.G.  per¬ 
formed  in  Kanab,  Utali.  There  members  ex¬ 
perienced  die  splendor  of  tiie  Grand 
Canyon  and  enjoyed  a  film  concerning  the 
exploration  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  This  film 
was  being  shown  at  tlie  Imax  theatte  lo¬ 
cated  on  tlie  soutJi  rim.  Next,  a  show  was 
given  in  Prescott,  Ariz.,  where  the  group 
also  held  a  fireside.  “Not  only  does  our 
audience  experience  our  different  cultures, 
but  tiiey  also  see  tlie  spiritual  side  of  our 
group.  It  is  important  we  let  others  know 
tliat  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,”  com¬ 
mented  Lisa  John,  a  perfomier. 

Additional  towns  included  in  the  tour 
to  Arizona  were:  Joseph  City,  Snowflake, 
Tsaile,  Spiingerville,  Coolidge,  and  Chand¬ 
ler.  Several  short  performances  were  given 
as  tlie  group  made  various  stops  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation.  Concerning  one  of 
ttiose  performances,  Burt  Rojas  said,  “The 
Indian  Section  went  to  an  elementary 
school  and  performed  tlie  Indian  numbers 
from  tlie  show.  It  was  a  great  opportunity  to 
share  witli  tlie  young  students.  They  are 
eager  to  learn  who  we  are  and  to  get  to 
know  us.  It  is  great  to  be  an  example  of 
what  tliese  kids  can  do  if  tliey  work  hard 
and  find  out  about  tlieir  heritage.” 

Book  of  Mormon 

After  each  show  in  Arizona,  members 
of  tlie  L.G.  took  tlie  opportunity  to  talk  to 
individuals  in  tlie  audience.  As  part  of 
L.G.’s  missionary  effort,  members  gave 
away  copies  of  tlie  Book  of  Mormon  to 
tfiose  interested  in  knowing  more  about  the 
group.  “The  Book  of  Mormon  tells  about 
otsr  cultures  and  about  Jesus  Christ,”  re¬ 
ported  Paige  Benjamin.  “Our  goal  as  a 
group  is  to  portray  tlie  spirit  of  Christ 
tlirough  our  dances,  our  examples,  our  testi¬ 
monies,  and  tlirough  sharing  the  Book  of 
Mormon  with  otliers.  While  on  tour,  many 
of  us  had  die  opportunity  to  give  away  one 
or  two  copies  of  tlie  book.” 


L.G.  will  perform  for  Lamanite  Week 
on  die  BYU  campus,  and  will  present  .sev¬ 
eral  otlier  shows  before  giving  a  perform¬ 
ance  in  April  at  the  Ckirkc  County  Fair  in 
Nevada.  Wayne  Newton  offered  to  emcee 
tlic  performance  at  the  Fair  (an  offer  L.G. 
readily  accepted). 

In  spite  of  tlie  conflict  in  die  Middle 
East,  L.G.  still  plans  to  go  to  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
in  die  spring.  “Tlie  group  is  excited  to  go  to 
Europe  because  we  feel  we  can  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  influence  on  tlie  people  there,  church 
members  and  non-members  alike.  We  know 
tliat  if  we  give  all  we  can,  die  people  of 
Europe  will  feel  die  message  of  our  ances¬ 
tors  and  of  die  Book  of  Mormon,”  replied 
Burt  Rojas  when  asked  about  the  pending 
trip. 


For  die  Lamanite  Generation,  diis  has 
been  an  exciting  year.  Members  of  die 
group  are  pleased  widi  the  many  accom¬ 
plishments  and  successes  they  have  had, 
and  hope  tliat  they  have  touched  die  lives  of 
diose  widi  whom  they  have  come  in  contact. 


ABOVE  —  Nani  Uluave  performs  an  ancient 
Hawaiian  medley. 

BELOW  — .  The  Lamanite  Generation  visits 
Window  Rock,  Arizona. 
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THE  WORLD  IS  OUR  CAMPUS 

INTERNATIONAL  WEEK.  1991 


hy  Lisa  John,  Nikki  Clark  and  Darlene  Oliver 


THEME:  ‘Y’  IN  THE  WORLD 

International  Week,  1991,  took  place  February  25  tlirough 
March  1.  Students  from  many  counties  set  up  booUis  in  tlie  Garden 
Court  for  tlie  week.  Each  booth  was  decorated  witli  native  cos¬ 
tumes,  jewelry,  and  artifacts  from  tlie  respective  country. 

Keynote 


Enoc  Flores  -  Exemplary 
International  Advisor. 
Dr.  Flores  has  been  an 
administrator  with  BYU 
for  thirteen  years,  with 
the  exception  of  a 
mission  presidency  in 
Puerto  Rico,  1983-86. 


Elder  Koshiko  Kikuchi,  a  General  AuUiority  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  wtis  a  keynote  spetiker  during  the 
Week.  Elder  Kikuchi  stressed  tliat  many  nations  still  are  untouched 
by  die  Gospel.  Therefore,  members  of  tlie  LDS  Church  have  a  great 
responsibility  to  spread  tlie  gospel  Uiroughout  tlie  world. 

Talent  Show 

Bolivian  flutes,  Scottish  bagpipes,  and  tlie  colorful  costumes  of 
Brazil  were  all  a  part  of  Uie  Talent  Extravaganza.  Talent  show  ptir- 
ticipants  were  from  various  BYU  clubs,  including  perfomiances 
from  tlie  Russian  Club,  tlie  Chinese  Club  and  the  Filipino  Club. 

Each  culture  was  uniquely  represented,  yet  each  presentation  pro¬ 
moted  a  spirit  of  gratitude  and  love  for  tlie  heritage  it  represented. 

The  evening  began  witli  the  Lanmnite  Generation  performing 
four  energetic  Mexican  fiesta  numbers.  Tlie  excitement  continued 
and  tlie  show  ended  on  a  high  note,  with  tlie  group  Los  Hermanns 
de  los  Andes  playing  tlie  inspiring  and  uplifting  music  of  Soutli 
America.  Overall,  tlie  Uilent  show  was  a  success  because  many  indi¬ 
viduals  witli  cultures  from  all  parts  of  tlie  world  were  able  to  share 
and  letini  about  one  anotlier’s  cultures. 

Award  Reception 

A  student/faculty  award  reception  was  held  to  honor  a  number 
of  BYU  community  members  who  have  shown  outstanding  efforts 
in  conu-ibuting  to  an  inteniational  amiosphere  at  BYU.  Each  depart¬ 
ment  center  and  institute  was  asked  to  nominate  a  ciuididate  and 
tliose  nominees  were  recognized  at  tlie  reception.  Enoc  Flores  was 
given  speciid  recognition  with  tlie  Exempltiry  Inteniational  Advisor 
Award,  :uid  Shirley  Burrows  was  presented  witli  tlie  Exemplary  Stu¬ 
dent  Counselor  award.  Rores  and  Burrows  me  employees  in  tlie 
BYU  Inteniational  Student  Office. 

The  World  is  Our  Campus 

“When  Brigham  Young  University  originally  began  to  use  tlie 
slogan  ‘Tlie  World  Is  Our  Campus,’  it  was  more  romtintic  and  hope¬ 
ful  tiitui  realistic.  Nevertheless,  tliis  dream  bectuiie  a  reality. . .  .Em¬ 
issaries  of  BYU  have  carried  its  spirit  and  influence  Uiroughout  Uie 
world”  (“History  of  BYU  Campus,”  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson.  Harold 
B.  Lee  Library,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utali). 

“Last  yem,  780  faculty  members  (of  a  total  of  1,301)  visited  50 
foreign  countries. . .  .Our  students  are  offered  options  to  study 
abroad  in  organized  programs  in  eight  different  countries.  Our  per- 


fomiing  groups  visit  20  to  30  countries  luinually.  Eighteen  hundred 
students  from  90  countries  abroad  me  enrolled  as  students  on  our 
ctunpus.  Currently  visiting  me  60  faculty  members  from  25  coun¬ 
tries.  Twenty-seven  of  our  faculty  members  me  on  leave  in  14  coun¬ 
tries  abroad. 

“It  is  not  improbable  to  suppose  Uiat  we  may  have  on  our  cam¬ 
pus  more  language  capacity  per  capita  tlimi  will  exist  on  any  otlier 
campus  in  the  world.  Thirty-seven  languages  me  taught  in  our  regu- 
Im  program  of  language  instruction.  Twelve  additional  Imiguages 
me  available  upon  request,  and  credit  is  received  for  27  more  lan¬ 
guages  through  testing. 

“Some  of  our  students  leave  tlie  campus  tempormily  to  serve 
as  missionaries,  and  when  returning  missionmies  come  back  to  en¬ 
roll  at  BYU,  we  have  as  mtiny  as  eight  or  nine  tliousand  in  our  com¬ 
munity  who  speak  at  least  one  additiontil  language  besides 
English”  (A  Symposium  Address  given  by  R.J.  Snow,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Student  Life.  BYU.  Eebrumy  26,  1991). 
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TOP — Shirley  Burrows:  Exemplary  Student 
Counselor.  Ms.  Burrows  has  been  employed  in 
the  International  Student  Support  office  at  BYU 
for  three  years.  She  is  the  Assistant  International 
Student  Ad>1sor. 

CENTER — A  popular  Brazilian  number  at  the 
Talent  Extravaganza. 

EOWF-R —  Kofee  Bentil  shares  his  Ghanan  cul¬ 
ture  at  one  of  the  International  culture  booths. 
Kofee  is  a  junior  and  his  home  is  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land. 


Black  Studen 

Striving  for 
Excellence 

“Without  Faith  and  Enterprise, 

Nothing  is  Begun. 

Without  Patience  and  Perseverance, 
Nothing  is  Finished. 

(USA  Creed:  Author  Unknown) 

by  Nikki  Clark 

I  hc  puq^osc  of  Uic  Black  Student  Asso¬ 
ciation  (BSA)  is  to  iUlow  students  to  ptir- 
ticipate  in  service  projects,  educational 
opportunities  luid  social  events  wliicli  are 
inOuenced  by  club  members  and  black  cul¬ 
ture.  The  values  and  objectives  of  tlie  BSA 
service  progmm  coincide  with  BYU  stand- 
tirds  and  are  designed  to  give  support  to 
BYU  students  who  are  both  from  this 
couimy  and  from  abroad. 

Because  of  some  problems  in  tlie  pttst, 
the  org:uii/ation  Iuls  had  interruplions  in 
its  stability  and  growth,  according  to  Max 
Swen.son,  advisor  for  BSA.  Despite  these 
conllicts,  the  faithful  and  dedicated  BSA 
students  of  today  have  a  strong  desire  to 
keep  the  club  alive  tuid  well. 

Recruitment  of  BSA  students  Iuls  been 
difficult  because  of  BYU’s  current  Appli¬ 
cation  for  Admission  fonn.  On  the  fonn 
there  tire  several  boxes  students  can  mtirk 
to  identify  tliemselves  as  people  of  color. 

If  they  ch(K)se  not  to  mark  a  box,  tliere  is 
no  way  BSA  can  contact  them  for  recruit¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  there  tae  other  students 
who  may  mark  tlie  Africtui-American  box, 
in  error  or  perhaps  as  a  joke.  It  is  difficult 
to  identify  tlie  population.  'Uierefore, 
Swenson  asks  tlie  students  he  meets  con- 
ceniing  their  interest  in  BSA.  lie  says  that 
students  need  to  feel  a  sense  of  belonging. 

It  is  imporumt  for  ctlinic  students  to  be 
associated  and  fiuniliar  witli  others  of  tlieir 
own  race. 

Fonner  presidents  of  BSA  have  been 
Gary  riiompson,  Sharon  Nichol,  Steve 
Ashford,  and  Joel  Aull.  'Hiese  leaders  have 
had  their  share  of  difficulties,  but  tliey 
have  paved  tlie  way  for  future  members. 

File  1990-91  President  Terri  Brehuid,  is  a 
junior  majoring  in  political  science  tuid 
graduating  in  April,  1991.  Breland  has 
strived  for  improvement  in  club  endeavors. 


t  Association 


BSA  1990-91  President 
Terri  Breland 


According  to  Breland,  most  whites  tliink 
BSA  is  just  for  blacks;  however,  it  is  for 
tuiyone  who  is  interested  in  learning  about 
black  culture.  At  present  tlie  club  has 
members  from  many  nationalities.  Afri¬ 
cans  luid  black  Americans  have  had  their 
differences  because  tliey  come  from  diff- 
ferent  cultures.  1  lowever,  over  the  years, 
African  and  black  American  students  at 
BYU  have  become  more  unified.  Al¬ 
though  not  everyone  undersUuids  blacks, 
everyone  (including  advisors  tuid  BYU- 
SA)  is  very  helpful. 

BSA  is  trying  sonietliing  different  for  Uie 
year  1991-92.  Pam  Stokes  aid  Michael 
Ray  have  been  elected  as  co-presidents. 
Stokes  is  majoring  in  genetdogy  and  his¬ 
tory.  Although  her  home  is  in  Montuia 
she  grew  up  in  Turkey  and  joined  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  I  .atter-day 
Saints  in  1984.  She  has  a  daughter,  Ta- 
vida.  Ray,  a  senior  from  Texas,  majors  in 
psychology  and  has  his  own  painting  busi¬ 
ness.  lie  served  a  mission  in  Portugid. 

Through  die  BSA,  Stokes  aid  Ray  aspire 
to  unify  students  on  BYU’s  canpus  aid  in 
Uudi.  They  have  two  golds;  first  to  pro¬ 
mote  black  awareness,  and  second,  to  be 
able  to  contribute  members’  tidents  to 
Uudi.  Stokes  also  waits  BSA  to  be  a  serv¬ 
ice  club  diat  can  become  involved  in  Utdi 
communities.  The  co-presidency  will  ask 
for  more  ideas  aid  suggestions  from  mem¬ 
bers.  Iliey  believe  membership  and  leader¬ 
ship  should  be  a  cycle  aid  not  just  one 
way;  responsibility  should  not  weigh  heav¬ 
ily  on  any  few  individuals.  Also,  diey  plai 
to  recruit  more  members  —  perhaps  by 
creating  more  positions  witliin  the  associa¬ 
tion.  “This  is  die  members’  club,’’  said 
Stokes.  “We  will  be  an  active  club.’’ 
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ABOVE:  Founding  Director  Janie  Thompson  and  alumni  cast  members.  RIGHT  TOP:  Mili  Cody  Gar¬ 
rett,  Liette  Sproat  Corpus,  Rayemanette  B(m>Ls  Black  and  Deanna  Crowfoot  VVolfgramm  dance  with 
"Bossy  the  Bull."  RT  LOWER:  L.G.  Alumni  President  Ezekiel  Sanchez  addresses  the  alumni  luncheon. 


Lamanite  Generation  Reunion 


hy  Sean  Crane 

Recently,  iJie  past  merged  witli  tJie  present  as  fomier  Lamtuiite 
Generation  performers  reunited  to  celebrate  tlie  twentietii  anniver- 
stiry  of  die  group.  As  ptirt  of  tlieir  reunion,  fonner  Generation  mem¬ 
bers  performed  a  four-hour  show  on  March  30th  in  Uie  Wilkinson 
Center.  They  performed  in  a  ballroom  filled  to  capacity.  Many  of 
die  numbers  die  Generation  hits  done  over  die  years  were  show¬ 
cased  at  this  perfonnance.  In  addition,  some  cast  members  who  are 
now  professional  recording  ardsLs  displayed  their  talent  through 
original  numbers. 

From  Small  beginnings 

The  Ltimanite  Generation  was  foniied  in  1971  at  die  request  of 
a  mission  president.  As  Ken  Sekaquaptewa  stated  during  die  show: 
“President  Dale  Tingey  of  die  Soudiwest  Indian  Mission  asked 
Jtinie  Thompson  to  put  togedier  a  show  to  tour  dieir  mission,  a 
show  dial  featured  hdented  Lamanite  students.  In  Mtirch  of  1971 
die  first  version  of  die  Lamanite  Generation  was  ready  to  go.  lliey 
headed  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  not  in  a  chartered  bus,  but  in 
cars  and  station  wagons  loaned  to  them  by  kind  foster  families,  with 
one  lone  truck  owned  by  one  of  the  performers.  Litde  did  this  spe¬ 
cial  group  realize  just  what  they  were  beginning.  The  Lamanite 
Generadon,  desdned  to  become  one  of  BYU’s  most  popular  and 
unique  touring  shows,  was  boni!” 


Show  Highlights 

The  March  30  show  began  with  an  introduction  of  cast  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  returned,  beginning  widi  die  original  1971  cast  and 
proceeding  dirough  1984,  which  was  die  last  year  Janie  Thompson 
directed  die  group.  Once  the  intrcxluctions  were  completed,  the 
show  begtin.  Some  Luniliar  numbers  perfomied  included:  “La 
Rtimba,”  “Go  to  Rio,”  a  humorous  version  of  “Yes,  I’m  a  Laman¬ 
ite,”  tind  a  disco  version  of  die  song  “Blue  Hawaii.”  Some  of  the 
dtinces  perfomied  included  the  comical  “Los  Viejitos,”  the  Yaqui 
Deer  Dance,  die  Indian  Ilotip  Dance  (widi  an  amazing  1 1  dancers), 
die  fahidan,  and  die  Mexican  Hat  Dance.  Renowned  performers 
Manila  Chavez  and  Sylvia  Laughter  Nez  perfonned  songs  from 
their  new  albums,  while  Pam  Terry  sang  “Since  Cuniorah.”  Also, 
the  audience  was  entertxiined  during  die  show  by  die  ’’Taco  Come¬ 
dian"  (Ezekiel  Sanchez)  and  awed  by  die  Andean  music  of  Raul 
Ayllon. 

Thompson  Honored 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  show,  Janie  IJiompson  was  honored 
for  her  fourteen  years  as  director  of  die  Lamanite  Generadon.  As 
cast  members  expressed  their  appreciation  to  Thompson,  the  audi¬ 
ence  paid  tribute  through  a  standing  ovation.  Pauline  Sanchez 
stated,  “Our  lives  are  a  circle,  and  we  have  been  brought  back  to 
honor  Janie.” 


Videos  of  the  feneration  show  may  be  purcha.sed  by  sending  $20  to  Ken  Sekaquaptewa,  351  ELWC-BYU.  Make  checks  out  to  Multicultural  Programs. 
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Ten  students  competed  in  the  Lamanite  Week  Speech  Competition  on  March  28.  Each  participant  gave  new  insight  to  diis  year’s  tlieme: 
One  heart  and  One  Mind,  taken  from  2  Nephi  1  ;2 1  in  the  B(K)k  of  Mormon.  Speeches  were  limited  to  four  minutes  each  and  were  judged 
on;  relationship  to  the  theme,  support  of  ideas  and  overall  speech  presentation. 

Tlie  speech  contest  became  very  competitive  as  spctikers  related  the  tlieme  to  tlieir  diverse  backgrounds.  The  judges  were  confronted  witli 
a  difficult  decision  in  choosing  a  winner  because  each  student  was  well  prepared  and  expressed  many  unique  ideas.  Ilie  winner  was  not  an¬ 
nounced  until  later  in  tiie  week,  during  die  Awards  Banquet. 

Winners 

Josie  Abaroa,  a  senior  from  San  Diego,  Calif,  who  is  majoring  in  IlealUi  Fxlucation,  swept  first  place  honors.  Taking  second  place  was 
Kenny  Gonziiles,  a  graduate  student  in  Sociology  from  Eontxuia,  Calif.  Iliird  place  honors  went  to  Sabrina  Seoane,  a  freshman,  double-ma¬ 
joring  in  History  iuid  Sptuiish  from  Cozumel,  Mexico. 

Abaroa’s  speech  was  presented  at  die  Aw;u-ds  Biuiquet.  It  expressed  die  importance  of  maintaining  one’s  culture  and  identity.  Each 
winner  was  presented  widi  a  plaque,  in  recognidon  of  dieir  efforts. 


Winning  Speech 


by  Josie  Abaroa 

In  sevendi  grade,  Sandra  Hernandez  was  my  best  friend.  luirly 
every  morning  before  school,  I  would  meet  Sruidra  in  front  of  die  7- 
11,  where  her  older  brodier  Carlos  would  give  us  a  ride  in  his  ’67 
Chevy.  We  would  cTuise  widi  him  for  a  while  before  he  dropped  us 
off  at  school,  dicn  we  would  run  into  die  badircxim  to  begin  our 
transfomiadon  into  “Cholas.”  Masked  widi  heavy  black  eyeliner, 
and  draped  widi  flannel  Pendletons,  we  were  never  complete  undl 
we  tucked  a  red  hiuikerchief  into  our  back  pcK'kets,  a  symbol  of  die 
gang  we  claimed.  I  felt  complete,  along  with  my  nickname  “I>a 
Smile.”  During  diis  dine  I  seemed  to  be  struggling  and  searching 
for  somcdiing  in  my  life.  My  Mexican  background  was  the  only 
diing  I  could  identify  widi  —  somediing  diat  would  set  me  aptirt 
and  make  me  feel  unique.  1  was  eventually  able  to  understand  diat 
aldiough  my  heritage  gave  me  many  advantages,  I  didn’t  need  to 
claim  a  gang,  or  take  on  a  ficticious  name  to  really  know  who  I  was. 
Unfortunately,  my  friend  Sandra  was  not  able  to  discover  diis  for 
herself.  Two  weeks  before  my  high  school  graduation,  I  found  out 
diat  Sandra  had  been  brutally  stabbed  to  death  as  a  result  of  a  gang 
retaliation. 

I  ask  myself  now  as  I  reflect  back  on  my  earlier  years,  what 
was  it  diat  I,  and  even  Sandra,  was  searching  for?  What  is  it  that 
young  boys  who  take  to  die  streets  are  searching  for?  What  do  girls 
of  all  races  hope  to  find  by  prostituting  dieir  lives?  How  unfortunate 
it  is  diat  not  all  people  can  really  understand  the  importance  of  self 
—  the  individual! 


I’ve  idso  come  to  know  diat  being  a  M ex ictui -American  offers 
more  dian  die  opportunity  to  take  to  die  streets,  or  claim  a  gang.  I 
am  proud  of  my  heritage,  of  ancestors  who  pas.sed  before  me. 

I  am  a  Mexiam,  yes!  But,  I  am  also  a  human,  a  child  of  CkxJ 
bom  in  die  likeness  of  my  brodier  Adiuii,  as  is  die  m:ui  who  slaves 
in  die  rice  paddies  of  Indonesia  or  die  black  woman  who  fights  to 
survive  in  die  ghettos  of  Chicago.  I  am  Jew!  I  am  Russian;  I  am 
American!  I  am  a  Brigliam  Young  University  student!  Upon  look¬ 
ing  at  die  back  of  a  Uipestry  we  see  clumps  of  different  colored 
direads.  Widi  no  piulicular  placement  or  direction,  diey  dangle 
seemingly  useless,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assume  diat  diey  have  a  part 
in  anything  beautiful.  When  I  turn  over  die  completed  Uipestry,  it 
hangs  brillant  and  whole,  and  we  know  diat  each  diread  has  become 
an  essential  part  of  die  entire  picture. 

I  often  quesdoned  why  people  had  to  be  different  from  each 
odicr  and  face  different  challenges.  But  in  undersuinding  the  worth 
of  each  individual  soul,  it  is  easier  to  undersUuid  die  doctrine  of  our 
Savior,  it  is  easier  to  know  why  man  must  suind  alone,  yet  remain  a 
part  of  die  big  Uipestry,  the  plan  of  salvation. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  Enoch  were  able  to  accomplish  diis 
by  being  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind.  How  wonderful  it  would  be 
if  all  men  could  realize  how  important  they  are,  and  set  dieir  sights 
upon  righteousness.  How  wonderful  it  would  be  for  man  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  by  his  brother,  not  blamed  or  condemned  for  being 
Buddliist,  Indian  or  even  —  a  “Chola.” 
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The  Cedartree  Dance  Competition  began 
long  before  the  prizes  were  awarded.  Even 
while  General  Schw'arzkopf  was  surround¬ 
ing  the  Iraqi  .\rmy.  BYU  student  Audrey 
Boone.  Navajo,  was  planning  an  "opera¬ 
tion"  of  her  own.  As  chairperson  of  tlie 
pow  wow  committee,  Boone  set  about  or¬ 
ganizing  the  dance  contest. 


The  committee  began  their  efforts  early. 
Beginning  in  January,  committee  members 
sought  to  secure  drum  groups  to  provide  the 
dance  music  for  the  evening.  At  least  ten 
"drums”  accepted  the  invitation  to  perform 
at  the  pow  wow.  The  Eagle  Valley  Singers 
from  Washington  State  were  selected  to  be 
the  host  "drum."  However,  the  group  did 
not  arrive  until  the  last  hour  of  the  pow 
wow  due  to  transportation  difficulties.  In 
their  stead.  Southern  Drum  was  chosen  to 
be  the  host  "drum”  for  most  of  the  evening. 

Early  in  their  preparations,  the  committee 
chose  Tona  Thomas,  Sioux,  and  Brent 
Chase,  Navajo,  to  be  the  Head  Lady  and 
Head  Man  dancers  respectively.  Thomas 
commented,  "It  is  really  an  honor  to  be  cho¬ 
sen."  During  the  course  of  the  pow  wow, 
the  Head  Dancers  expressed  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  everyone  by  having  a  "give  away.” 

One  of  the  final  preparations  for  the 
dance  TOmpetition  was  to  hand-stencil  con¬ 
testant  numbers.  Volunteers  met  on  several 
Saturdays  to  acatmplish  this  task.  On  the 
day  of  the  pfjw  vzow,  there  would  be  more 
da.'-;  y/)  numbers  ready  to  be  worn  by  the 
tor.iestants. 


SMurJii}'.  March  30. 

■cc;  Th,-  iciuh  annual  Harold  Cedartree 
r'.tr.cc  Competition  is  coming  to  a  success- 
completion.  Out  into  the  chilly  night  air. 
occurs  .if  people  begin  to  e.xit  out  of  the 
Err.t\<t  L  Wilkinson  Center,  some  are  carry- 
their  fnvrite  folding  chairs  and  others, 
s’eeping  children.  Inside,  others  bidfare- 
\eeU  to  friends,  old  and  ttew.  by  the  life- 
sized  painting  of  the  Lamanite  Generation 
rounder.  Janie  Thompson.  This  pow  vcom'. 
howerer.  will  not  truly  be  placed  in  the  his¬ 
tory  books  until  long  after  the  ballroom  is 
eiripp,-  and  the  last  bustle  and  shawl  are  put 


During  llic  antrse  of  ific  cftrnj-/;!)  ;  /. 
some  members  of  llie  crjmmitt/y;  'J-,-'.  -  ■ 

ihie  prhnt  totals  and  helpe/J  disUibuto  dot 
cash  awards.  Othc-r  orjmrnittee  uiO-rr.'r/tT' 
provided  llie  crowd  v/itJi  .Navajo  1  aco  ai 
the  atncession  stand. 

As  commiuee  mc-mbers  worked  beh:.-/] 
the  scenes,  dance  amtesianLS  did  their  N;  ? 
to  capture  a  petition  of  the  S6,5f/J  ca-  .n 
purse.  On  the  dance  flrxjr,  arena  director 
Kenneth  Joe,  Navajo,  made  sure  ifie  cranpe- 
tition  went  smoothly.  Meanwhile,  .Master  of 
Ceremonies  Dennis  Alley,  Otoe,  provided 
information  for  the  evening  as  Head  Danc¬ 
ers  Thomas  and  Chase  led  the  dancing  for 
each  inter-tribal  song. 

After  the  dust  settled,  the  winners  of  the 
tenth  annual  Harold  Cedartree  Dance  Com¬ 
petition  included: 


Norman  Largo,  Navajo,  Men  s  Tradi¬ 
tional; 

Nathan  Largo,  Navajo,  Boy  s  Tradi¬ 
tional; 

Joyce  Hayes,  Sho-Ban,  Women's  Tradi¬ 
tional; 

Kendra  Joe,  Navajo,  Girl’s  Traditional; 

Valdis  Joe,  Navajo,  Men’s  Fancy; 

Truman  Atine,  Navajo,  Boy  s  Fancy, 

Donna  Honena,  Shoshone,  V>  omen  s 
Fancy; 

Kristi  Johnson,  Navajo,  Girl's  Fancy. 


Something  new  at  the  pow  wow  this  year 
was  the  addition  of  five  new  categories  of 
competition.  These  were  Men’s  and  Boy  s 
Grass  Dance,  Women's  and  Girl’s  Jingle 
Dress  and  the  Drum  Competition.  The  win¬ 
ners  in  these  categories  were: 


Paul  Pacheco  Jr.,  Lakota-Pueblo.  Men  s 
Grass  Dance; 

J.R.  Williams,  Navajo,  Boy’s  Gross 
Dance; 

Vidella  Gould,  Sho-Ban.  \\  omen’s  Jin¬ 
gle; 

Tashina  Thunder  Hawk.  N’avaji’*- 
Sioux,  Girl’s  Jingle. 

The  Red  Eagle  Wing  Singers  laun  Ship- 
rix'k.  N.  M.  won  first  place  in  the  drum 
competition. 
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1:30  a.nh,  Saturday,  March  30. 
1991.  Long  after  the  ballroom  be¬ 
came  empty,  several  members  of 
the  pow  vi'OH'  committee  walked 
out  into  the  darkness.  They,  much 
deserving  of  the  rest,  would  all 
sleep  peacefidly  tonight.  By  now. 
many  of  the  bells  and  jingle 
di'esses  had  been  packed  away, 
ready  for  the  ne.xt  pow  wow.  Some 
where  out  in  the  parking  lot.  a 
BYU  under  grad  longed  for  an¬ 
other  piece  of  fry  bread.  But  there 
would  always  be  ne.xt  year. 
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TlieCaseof  the  Missing 


hv  Kce  Miller 

The  ad  jumped  out  at  me  like  a 
romance  novel  in  a  pile  of  westerns.  1 
knew  then  I  had  a  case,  and  the  sound  of 
ureenbacks  slapping  across  my  palm  is 
music  to  mv  ears  any  day.  After  all  I’m 
not  a  book  critic  -  I'm  a  reporter. 

I  usually  keep  two  pens  on  hand:  the 
one  I  write  with  and  the  other,  a  knife; 
of  course  I  use  it  only  as  a  letter  opener. 
Mv  name  is  Miller,  Kee  Miller.  I’m  a 
part-time  staff  writer,  full-time  student, 
and  professional  eavesdropper. 

It’s  a  hard  job,  but  then.  I’m  a  hard 
euv  with  a  hard  skull.  I  have  been  told 
by  many  that  I’m  a  phrenologist’s  dream 
come  true,  especially  by  those  wielding 
blunt  instruments. 

Snooping,  eavesdropping  and 
reporting  pays  off  the  bills,  though  — 
particularly  Bill,  my  contact  man  and 
Bill,  my  editor. 


So  when  a  tail  stranger  opened  my 
door  holding  the  ad  and  a  piece  of 
friendly  persuasion,  I  couldn’t  resist 
taking  the  case.  He  sounded  like  a  case 
himselfj  but  I  can’t  choose  my  clients. 

He  was  a  real  pushy  type  —  the  kind 
who’d  break  your  arms  if  you  didn’t 
listen.  I  listened. 

The  case  seemed  easy  enough  (or 
was  it  a  threat?):  find  someone  to  head 
Lamanite  Week,  or  do  it  myself.  After 
three  weeks  of  the  toughest  undercover 
work,  1  still  couldn’t  find  someone  to 
head  the  week.  I  hit  the  streets  - 
literally,  that  is.  I  actually  hit  the  streets 


after  being  tossed  out  by  many  of  my 
close,  dear  contacts.  They  gave  me 
excuses  too.  I  thought  I  had  heard  them 
all.  'Tm  washing  my  hair  that  week." 

"I’m  cutting  my  hair."  "I’m  losing  my 
hair"  (I  was  losing  mine).  "I’m  perming 
my  hair."  "I’m  dying  my  hair."  I  couldn’t 
believe  it.  It  seemed  the  whole 
university  had  a  Head  and  Shoulders 
problem;  I  felt  as  if  my  silver  tongue  had 
turned  to  bronze.  My  usual  bribes 
weren’t  working  anymore,  so  ~  so  I  set 
myself  up  as  the  scapegoat.  I 
volunteered. 

Responsibility.  What  was  it  that 
Nick  Charles  said  about  responsibility? 

Oh  yeah  —  it’s  like  a  hangnail,  nobody 
wants  it  but  everyone  gets  it  sooner  or 
later.  I  needed  help  and  in  more  ways 
than  one.  So  I  popped  three  Children’s 
Tylenol  (I  was  feeling  bold)  and  got  the 
word  out  on  the  streets  that  I  needed 
help. 

I  knew  the  first  meeting  had  to  be 
extra-special  so  I  ordered  refreshments 
—  grilled  cheese  sardines.  If  that  didn’t 
work,  nothing  would.  I  met  with  the 
coordinator  of  Lamanite  Week.  He’s 
known  only  by  the  title  Mr.  B.  I  figured 
it  stood  for  Mr.  Big,  but  I  wasn’t  sure,  so 
I  read  his  nameplate  before  I  entered. 
"My  name’s  Benally.  Jimmy  Benally  — 
coordinator,  savior  of  students,  captain  of 
truth,  justice,  and  those  who  fight  against 
people  in  blue  blazers  and  yellow  ties  (or 
is  it  red  ties  now?)."  [Editor’s  note: 
inside  joke.]  We  talked  the 


afternoon  through  and  into  part  ol  the 
evening.  Finally  we  got  around  to 
Lamanite  Week.  Ten  minutes  later  I 
had  my  story,  and  my  meeting  room. 
The  committee  meeting  would  start  at 
eight  so  I  cased  the  joint  and  checked 
my  equipment.  I  couldn’t  afford  to 
have  any  slip-ups.  This  was  no  drill. 
This  was  the  real  thing. 

I  entered  our  first  meeting  like  the 
wind  —  the  wind  in  a  thunderstorm, 
that  is.  It  seemed  everything  that  could 
go  wrong  did  go  wrong.  Nobody  knew 
me.  Nobody  seemed  to  care.  And  why 
was  everyone  wearing  ROTC 
uniforms?  Even  Walt  Yazzie  seemed 
not  to  notice  me.  I  thanked  the  older 
man  with  the  million  ribbons  on  his 
uniform  for  the  introduction  and  took 
over.  I  got  my  point  across,  that  we 
needed  more  help  —  not  just  guys  in 
cute  postmen  outfits.  I  wanted  a 
diverse  look  to  our  Lamanite  Week 
committee.  That  was  when  I  was 
directed  across  the  hallway  to  another 
room  full  of  diverse  people  and 
cultures.  They  said  they  were  waiting 
for  the  Lamanite  Week  meeting  to 
start.  I  told  them  it  would  have  started 
sooner,  but  they  were  in  the  wrong 
room. 

It  was  in  this  room  that  I  met  my 
boss-man,  John.  "John  what?"  I  asked. 
He  said  "Just  call  me  John;  you 
couldn’t  pronounce  my  last  name  if  you 
tried.” 
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"Try  me,"  I  challenged  like  a  bull 
elephant. 

"Quereto,  John  Quereto 
(curc-A-toe),"  he  said.  I  told  him  I  try 
to  stay  away  from  three-syllable  words, 
and  I  thought  Quereto  was  an  island 
north  of  the  Philippines. 

"No,"  he  said.  "That’s  Correigedor." 

"Correigedor?  I  thought  that  was 
some  type  of  bird." 

"No,  that’s  a  condor,"  he  said. 

"Condor?  Isn’t  that  a  kind  of  wire?"  I 
replied. 


"No,  that’s  a  conduit." 

Anyway,  three  hours  later  we  ended 
up  with  some  Mongolian  capital  called 
Ulan  Bator.  And  the  volunteers?  The 
volunteers  had  faithfully  come,  set  up 
their  committees,  met  in  their 
committees,  had  refreshments,  and  left 
us  in  the  dark.  So  much  for  the  special 
first  meeting. 

After  the  unforgettable  first  week, 
the  others  came  and  went  as  smooth  as 
uncut  diamonds.  We  began  to  see  who 
was  serious  about  Lamanite  Week  and 
who  was  not.  Those  who  were  not  were 
soon  rubbed  out;  yes,  this  included  even 
the  ROTC  fans.  However,  during  these 
weeks  preparatory  to  Lamanite  Week, 
much  service  was  rendered  and  little 
thanks  given.  So  — 

Thanks  to  those  heading  each  event 
for  their  time  and  service. 

Much  thanks  goes  to  Elaine,  Shayne, 
and  Saunya  for  their  great  PR  in  keeping 
the  word  alive  on  the  streets. 


Thanks  to  Mr.  B.  for  his  long- 
suffering  and  patience. 

Thanks  to  aU  the  spouses  of  those 
who  helped. 

Thanks  to  Elder  Abrea  and  Larry 
Echohawk  for  taking  time  to  come  and 
speak,  and  to  inspire  the  Lamanites. 

Thanks  to  President  Rex  E.  Lee  for 
his  support  of  the  Lamanites. 

Thanks  to  the  custodial  and  hosting 
services  for  the  help  they  rendered. 

Thanks  to  the  BYU  Alumni  who 
helped  and  provided  services  in 
conjunction  with  Lamanite  Week. 

Well,  Lamanite  Week  has  come  and 
gone.  I’m  glad  the  week  came  off  as 
well  as  it  did;  if  it  had  not,  the  words 
"rubbed  out,"  "curtains,"  or  "knocked  off 
would  have  been  synonymous  with  Kee 
Miller.  The  case  had  been  successful 
once  again.  The  world  famous 
undercover  reporter  had  gotten  his  story. 
All  I  needed  to  do  was  type  it  up  and 
have  it  on  my  editor’s  desk  by  eight. 

I  started  walking  to  my  car,  burying 
my  head  in  the  collar  of  my  raincoat, 
with  the  night  filling  up  around  my  head 
like  a  blanket.  The  rains  came  and 
created  a  fog-like  curtain  between  me 
and  those  I  couldn’t  see  behind  locked 
windows.  The  street  W'as  mine.  All 
mine.  I  wondered  why  I  liked  it  so  quiet 
and  solitary.  The  night  was  beautiful 
and  so  was  the  week. 

Thanks  to  Mike  Hammer,  Nick 
Charles,  Joe  Friday  and  all  those  who 
helped  me  with  the  writing  of  this  article. 


PICTURES:  Kee  Miller  and  his 
committee  hard  at  work  planning 
and  coordinating  activities  for  La¬ 
manite  Week. 


Children  of  Alumni: 
Shane  Baldwin  Louis 

My  name  Is  Shane  Baldv/in  I/Aii.t.  I  arn  sm 
eighteen-year-old  Navajo  and  come  from  'r^ 
beautiful,  green,  mfjuntainrxis  criuntry  of  f  ryi 
tal,  N.M.  I  am  the  oldest  of  five  children,  the 
son  of  Ray  Baldwin  and  Sarah  Brown  UaiL. 

Education 

I  attended  Navajo  Pine  High  School  in  .Navaj-o 
N.M.  where  I  was  one  of  54  graduating  senkm 
and  the  salutatorian  of  the  class.  During  high 
.school  I  participated  in  football,  ba.sketball  and 
track  —  athletics  being  the  area  in  which  I  ex¬ 
celled.  In  addition,  as  a  senior  I  presided  over 
the  Student  Council  and  assumed  a  lot  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  President 

I  am  currently  involved  with  the  Lamanite 
Generation.  Each  person  in  the  group  has  a 
chance  to  perform  at  least  one  dance  of  each 
culture  —  Native  American,  Polynesian  and 
Latin.  Although  we  put  in  many  hours  learning 
and  perfecting  the  dances,  we  also  have  a  lot  of 
fun.  We  always  keep  in  mind  that  our  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  serve  the  Lord. 

Goals 

Now  that  I  have  told  about  myself  it’s  time  to 
mention  why  I  am  here.  My  parents  were  at¬ 
tending  school  at  Brigham  Young  for  the  seven 
years  before  my  birth  in  1972.  Their  influence 
and  example  persuaded  me  to  come  and  follow 
the  steps  they  set.  The  other  half  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  mine  to  make.  I  concluded  that  at  this 
university  I  would  not  only  receive  a  first-class 
ticket  to  what  I  wanted  to  pursue,  but  I  would 
also  receive  a  greater  blessing  because  of  the 
atmosphere  at  Brigham  Young  University. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  growing  up  I  told  my¬ 
self  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  high  school  and  fin¬ 
ish.  I  did.  In  high  school  I  told  myself  I  wanted 
to  go  to  college,  preferably  Brigham  Young 
University.  Here  I  am.  Now  that  I  am  in  col¬ 
lege  I  am  looking  forward  to  serving  a  mission 
and  finishing  school  with  a  degree. 
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We  are  not  certain,  but  we  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Eagle’s  Eye  is  the  only  minor¬ 
ity  student  periodical  in  the  United  States  that  is  written,  designed,  and  published  by  stu¬ 
dents.  We,  of  course,  have  seen  a  number  of  high-quality  newsletters,  newspapers,  and 
otlier  periodicals  Uiat  deal  with  minority  affairs,  but  those  we  have  seen  are  published  by 
professionals,  or  they  are  the  work  of  paid  writers  and  staff.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eagle’s 
Eye  staff  is  comprised  solely  of  students  who  are  advised  by  Darlene  Oliver  and  supported 
by  Val  Shewfelt.  But  tiie  work  tliat  it  takes  to  produce  this  periodical  is  done  by  our  stu¬ 
dents.  For  twenty  years,  the  Eagle’s  Eye  has  been  a  student  publication;  that  will  be  the  case 
for  many  years  to  come. 


At  the  same  time,  after  twenty  years  it  is  time  for  some  changes  —  changes  that  reflect 
the  nature  of  minority  education  at  Brigham  Young  University.  We  aren’t  going  to  change 
the  title  of  the  publication.  We  want  tlie  title  always  to  reflect  the  origins  of  our  department 
and  the  foundation  of  our  minority  education  program.  And  those  origins  and  that  founda¬ 
tion  will  always  be  our  Native  American  population.  We  won’t  change  our  commitment  to 
make  the  Eagle’s  Eye  the  best  looking  journal  that  we  can  produce.  We  want  the  publica¬ 
tion  to  represent  the  high  quality  of  our  students,  their  families,  and  their  efforts.  And  we 
won’t  change  the  central  focus  of  the  periodical.  We  want  to  keep  the  Eagle ’s  Eye  focused 
primarily  on  Uie  activities  and  the  growtii  of  our  students. 

What,  then,  are  we  changing?  We  are  changing  the  content.  Beginning  with  this  issue 
we  will  give  tlie  Eagle’s  Eye  a  broader  multicultural  flavor.  We  will  make  the  journal  more 
reflective  of  our  student  body.  We  will  still  focus  on  minority  students,  but  they  will  come 
from  a  wider  diversity  of  cultural  backgrounds.  And  our  focus  will  reflect  the  multicultural 
nature  of  our  Indian  students. 


Let  me  explain  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  that  our  Indian  students  are  multicultural.  This 
year,  during  Lamanite  Week,  we  had  our  annual  alumni  banquet.  One  of  those  who  enter¬ 
tained  us  was  Lena  Judy,  who  is  now  an  administrator  at  Dixie  College  in  St.  George,  Utah. 
Lena  sang  two  songs  to  us.  The  first  was  “The  Riding  Song’’  in  Navajo,  her  native  lan¬ 
guage.  The  second  was  “To  Music  (An  die  Musik)’’  by  Franz  Schubert.  Lena  sang  this 
song  in  both  German  and  English.  In  the  short  period  of  eight  minutes,  we  heard  beautiful 
music  in  three  languages  from  the  same  person.  As  a  speaker  of  German  and  Enghsh,  I 
could  appreciate  Judy’s  articulation.  It  showed  a  mastery  of  both  languages  in  the  same  way 
that  her  singing  showed  a  mastery  of  that  art.  Her  voice  is  beautiful.  She  has  mastered  her 
art  in  several  cultures.  She  is  truly  multicultural. 

Our  department  at  BYU  is  also  multicultural,  and  so  are  our  students.  Therefore,  we 
want  the  Eagle’s  Eye  to  be  multicultural  as  well.  We  want  it  to  represent  what  we  truly  are. 
So  in  this  issue  and  in  the  future,  look  for  a  greater  multicultural  emphasis  in  the  Eagle’s 
Eye  than  you  have  seen  before. 
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Mitch  Kalauli 
prepares  for 
the  trip  to 
Germany. 


A  last-minute  group 
photo  includes  from 
left:  Mitchell  and 
Winna  Kalauli,  Mitch, 
sister  Michelle  and 
hrother-in-law  Dan 
OldroycL 


Student  Activated, 
Sent  to  Germany 


by  Eukko  Yazzie 

Imagine  how  it  would  feel  if  you  were 
asked  to  pack  up  your  belongings,  move 
out  of  your  apartment,  withdraw  from 
school  and  say  goodbye  to  family  and 
friends  at  a  moment’s  notice.  For  Mitch 
Kalauli  this  bcaime  a  reality.  Even  though 
his  departure  left  an  emptiness  in  the  lives 
of  his  family  and  friends,  they  have  made 
quick  adjustments. 

Mitch’s  unit  was  sent  to  Fort  Lewis,  Wash., 
on  January  22  and  then  was  transferred  to 
Germany  to  replace  some  of  the  troops  sent 
to  Saudia  Arabia.  In  both  areas  his  unit  con¬ 
tinued  training  in  combat  engineering. 

The  son  of  Mitchell  and  Winna  Kalauli  of 
Tuba  City,  Ariz.  (both  former  BYU  stu¬ 
dents),  Mitch  is  a  twenty-two-year-old  Jun¬ 
ior  majoring  in  English,  who  dreams  of  one 
day  going  to  Hawaii  to  become  a  dancer  at 
the  Polynesian  Cultural  Center.  He  served 
an  EDS  mission  to  Puerto  Rico  and  was  a 
member  of  tlie  Lamanite  Generation  per¬ 


formance  group  prior  to  leaving  for  Ger¬ 
many. 

Although  Mitch’s  sudden  departure  left  a 
vacancy  in  the  I^amanite  Generation,  adjust¬ 
ments  were  made  quickly  to  overcome  the 
inconvenience.  He  had  filled  a  major  role  as 
the  lead  drummer  in  the  Tahitian  musical 
number,  and  was  also  a  dancer.  After  a  few 
weeks,  members  of  the  group  had  learned 
his  routines.  “It  was  sad  and  emotional  be¬ 
cause  Mitch  was  gone;  but  we  pulled  to- 
getlier  and  came  closer  as  a  group.  This 
gave  us  motivation  to  do  well  and  made  us 
more  unified,’’  said  his  roommate  Paige 
Benjamin. 

Not  only  was  Mitch’s  absence  difficult  for 
members  of  the  Lamanite  Generation,  but 
also  Mitch’s  friends  had  adjustments  to 
make.  Mitch’s  leaving  had  been  both  good 
and  bad.  It  was  good  because  it  brought  his 
friends  closer  and  made  them  aware  of  the 
importance  of  being  a  friend.  Even  distant 
friends  began  to  rely  on  Mitch’s  sisters  for 
news  and  emotional  support.  On  the  other 


hand,  the  leaving  had  been  bad  because  he 
left  suddenly  and  there  was  concern  for  his 
safety.  Paige  Benjamin  relates,  “This  experi¬ 
ence  has  made  me  realize  that  tlie  time  1 
have  witli  people  should  be  quality  time.  1 
did  this  witli  Mitch,  and  1  am  glad.  You 
never  know  what’s  going  to  happen  tomor¬ 
row;  so  I  am  trying  to  live  life  to  its  fullest.” 

The  possibility  of  tlieir  son  participating  in 
the  Gulf  War  changed  tlie  viewpoint  of  his 
family  concerning  the  war.  “The  reality  of 
war  does  not  hit  until  someone  close  to  you 
has  to  go,”  said  Jennie.  “Watching  televi¬ 
sion  is  no  longer  merely  entertaining,  but 
now  is  a  source  of  information  about  Uie 
war.”  Despite  tlie  enormous  strain  suffered 
by  his  family,  tliey  were  able  to  overcome 
the  stressful  situation.  “My  family  was 
shocked  and  it  was  hard,  but  we  drew  to¬ 
gether  and  are  supportive  of  Mitch.  This  is  a 
learning  experience  for  him  and  for  us,” 
said  his  sister  Jennie  Kalauli.  The  Kalauli 
family’s  main  goal  is  to  provide  optimism 
and  support  for  Mitch.  His  sister  Michelle 
Oldroyd  said,  “We  don’t  want  to  make  it 
any  harder  for  him  than  it  already  is.” 

Even  though  Mitch  left  school  suddenly,  his 
friends  and  family  were  able  to  cope  and 
make  adjustments.  Mitch’s  sisters  Jennie 
and  Michelle  said,  “If  there’s  anything 
Mitch  would  like  to  convey  to  all  of  his 
friends,  it  would  be  his  appreciation  for  all 
their  support,  prayers  and  love.  We,  as  well 
as  our  family,  appreciate  everyone  who  has 
had  Mitch  in  their  prayers.” 
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Anna  Echohawk  Named 
Miss  Indian  Scholarship 


by  Lisa  John 

For  Anna  Echohawk,  finding 
out  more  about  her  heritage,  earn¬ 
ing  scholarship  money,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  wonderful  experience  were 
the  benefits  of  competing  in  the 
Miss  Indian  Scholarship  pageant. 
On  March  16,  she  was  crowned 
Miss  Indian  Scholarship  1991  at 
Canyon  View  Jr.  High  School. 


When  asked  how  she  felt  after 
being  crowned  Miss  Indian  Schol¬ 
arship,  Echohawk  replied,  “I  feel 
great ...  I  was  able  to  meet  and 
know  all  these  new  people  ...  it’s 
just  an  overall  good  experience!” 

Echohawk  is  from  Brigham  City, 

Utah.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Larry 
and  Peggy  Kanno  and  is  the  old¬ 
est  of  six  children.  A  seventeen- 
year-old  Pawnee-Pueblo,  she  is  a 
senior  at  Box  Elder  High  School. 

During  her  high  school  years,  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Concert 
Choir,  the  Spanish  club,  a  cross¬ 
country  team,  and  the  Key  Club. 

She  would  like  to  continue  her 
education  after  high  school  and 
looks  forward  to  having  her  own  family  some  day.  Other 
goals  include  self-improvement  and  helping  others. 

The  pageant  began  in  1979  to  help  Indian  girls  earn  schol¬ 
arship  money  for  school.  It  also  served  to  encourage  young 
women  to  strive  for  self-improvement.  Contestants  were  re¬ 
minded  that  the  pageant  reflects  scholarship.  Unlike  a  beauty 
pageant.  Judges  focus  on  personality  and  the  potential  to  be  a 
good  role  model.  Contestants  are  judged  on  their  knowledge 
of  world  and  community  events,  their  views  of  different  is¬ 
sues,  and  their  ability  to  communicate. 

There  are  many  benefits  for  participants.  Because  the 


The  pageant  consisted  of  con¬ 
testants  performing  talents  and 
modeling  evening  gowns,  finally, 
each  was  asked  a  pre-determined 
question  designed  to  reveal  the 
young  lady’s  ability  to  organize  and  communicate  her 
thoughts  and  feelings.  There  were  a  variety  of  talents;  one 
contestant  shared  her  skill  in  martial  arts.  Other  talents  in¬ 
cluded  singing,  dancing,  acting,  and  playing  the  piano. 

Echohawk  was  encouraged  by  her  high  school  counselor 
to  compete  in  the  pageant.  She  was  glad  she  did,  because  she 
was  able  to  learn  more  about  her  own  Indian  heritage,  as  well 
as  other  Indian  cultures.  Meeting  new  people  and  helping  the 
other  contestants  were  the  best  experiences  of  the  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her.  “Don’t  let  anything  stop  you!”  were  Echo- 
hawk’s  words  of  encouragement  to  other  Indian  girls  and 
minorities. 


young  ladies  work  so  closely  with 
each  other  during  pageant  prepara¬ 
tion,  they  are  able  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of,  and  appreciation 
for,  the  hard  work  of  others.  They 
learn  that  even  though  not  all  of 
them  win  the  crown,  they  are  all 
winners.  And,  for  the  first  time, 
many  of  the  contestants  learn 
about  their  own  Indian  heritage 
and  culture. 

Potential  candidates  in  the 
Miss  Indian  Scholarship  pageant 
must  have  at  least  one-quarter  In¬ 
dian  blood,  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  26,  and  must  reside 
in  Utah.  This  year  there  were  16 
contestants.  The  young  ladies 
represented  many  parts  of  Utah, 
such  as  Bluff,  Vernal,  Brigham 
City,  American  Eork,  St.  George 
and  Salt  Lake  City.  Many  differ¬ 
ent  Indian  tribes  were  represented. 
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Awards  Banquet  Recognizes 
Outstanding  Students 


by  John  Calderon 

The  invitations  were  sent.  The  tables  were 
set  and  the  stage  was  prepared.  The 
Memorial  Lounge  in  the  Wilkinson  Center 
was  transformed  into  a  banquet  hall.  Garnet 
Comegan,  tiie  Awards  Banquet  chairman, 
helped  make  all  this  possible.  It  was  tlie 
annual  banquet  where  outstanding  Laman- 
ite  students  would  be  recognized. 

Banquet  Program 

The  banquet  began  with  a  warm  welcome 
from  John  Quereto,  Lamanite  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  who  introduced  the 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  Jace  McQuivey. 
McQuivey,  a  former  member  of  die  Lamim- 
ite  Generation,  served  an  LDS  mission  to 
Honolulu,  graduated  in  political  science, 
and  is  now  completing  his  first  year  of  law 
school  at  BYU. 

First  on  tlie  program  was  a  slide  show 
presentation  aeated  by  Howiird  Rainer, 
Indian  poet  and  photographer.  'Hie  slide 
show  presented  an  inspiring  message  using 
Rtiiner’s  prize-winning  photographs. 

Student  groups  Uicn  perfonned  luitin, 
Indian,  and  Polynesitui  dtuices.  Finally, 
awards  were  presented  to  several  outstand¬ 
ing  Lanuuiite  students. 

AWARDS  AND  RfXIPIKNTS 

Emil  Poolev  Lamanite  Generation 

Scholarship; 

This  is  a  S400  award  presented  to  an  out- 
sUinding  student  who  is  also  a  Uunanite 
Generation  performer.  Tlie  awardee  is 
chosen  for  academic  meriL,  service  to  die 
BYU  community,  and  leadership  widiin  die 
Ltuiianite  Generadon  group.  Leroy  Pooley 
presented  die  award  to  Jessica  Ramirez 
Garcia.  Garcia  is  from  Hermosillo,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  She  is  a  single  niodier  with  two 
children:  Ignacio,  8  years  old,  and  Jessica, 

7.  Garcia  is  a  junior  majoring  in  travel  and 
tourism  who  has  performed  in  the  Lamanite 
Generation  for  two  years.  She  is  the  Latin 
secdon  leader  of  the  group  and  has  choreo¬ 
graphed  two  original  dances:  the  Nayarit,  a 
machete  dance  from  Naytirit,  Mexico;  and 
die  Deer  Dance,  a  Yaqui  Indian  dance  from 
die  Sonora,  Mexico  region. 


Jace  McQuivey,  Awards  Banquet  emcee 


The  IBM  Corporation  Award; 

Recipients  of  diis  $4(X)  award  are  I  .aman- 
ite  students  in  an  Engineering  or  Tech¬ 
nology  major  who  are  chosen  for  dieir 
academic  achievements.  IJiis  year’s  award 
was  presented  by  die  Associate  Dean  of  En¬ 
gineering,  S.  Ohuii  Durrant  to  die  following 
students: 

Walter  Yazzie  is  a  Navajo.  A  junior  ma¬ 
joring  in  Design  Engineering  Technology, 
Yazzie  served  in  die  Philippine,  Quezon 
mission.  Currendy,  he  is  a  fiight  com¬ 
mander  in  die  Air  Force  RO  I  C  program  at 
BYU.  In  addition,  he  tuid  Carla  Chec,  a 
l^tunanite  Genenidon  perfonner,  plan  to 
marry. 

Sheryl  Brown  is  a  senior  and  a  Navajo 
from  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  1  ler  major  is 
Mechanical  Engineering.  Brown  is  a  single 
niodier  widi  one  son;  her  future  plans 
include  graduate  school.  She  is  currently 
employed  by  die  Mechaniad  Engineering 
Department.  Brown  is  noted  by  her  advi¬ 
sors  for  her  independence  and  strong  work 
ediic. 

Dean’s  Indian  Scholarship  Award; 

Tliis  is  a  $500  award  spon.sored  by 
Student  Life  and  Student  Leadership  Devel¬ 
opment.  It  is  given  to  die  American  Indian 
student  with  die  highest  overall  GPA.  The 
awardee,  Wendy  Summers,  is  a  member  of 
die  Oneida  tribe.  She  graduated  from  East 
Green  Bay  High  School  in  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
and  is  currendy  a  junior  majoring  in 
psychology. 


Dean’s  Lamanite  Leadership  Award; 

Two  $500  awards  were  made.  Awardee 
Charles  Nahale  is  a  senior  majoring  in 
music.  He  is  from  Hawaii  and  enjoys  sing¬ 
ing  die  tradidonal  songs  of  his  people  and 
writing  songs.  Original  songs  include  die 
theme  song  for  a  past  Leadership  Confer¬ 
ence  now  used  at  various  Student  Life  func¬ 
tions.  Nahale  is  a  Student  Service 
Association  (BYUSA)  execudve  director 
and  has  taken  on  responsibilides  for  die 
'niiuiksgiving  acuvities,  BYU  Follies,  and 
die  student  udent  referral  service.  He  is  a 
1989  recipient  of  die  Brigham  Award,  and 
in  1990  was  die  Honored  Student  of  die 
Yeiu"  in  die  College  of  Student  Life. 

Tony  Yapias  is  origimdly  from  Peru,  but 
when  not  living  in  lYovo  he  enjoys  die  wild 
west  adiiosphere  of  Eviuiston,  Wyo.  He  is 
married  to  Maria  Sue  Yapias  tuid  diey  have 
one  child.  Yapias  is  active  in  BYUSA  luid 
is  iui  execudve  director  of  the  Student  Advi¬ 
sory  Council.  He  is  a  junior  majoring  in  in- 
teniational  relations,  and  is  noted  for  being 
bodi  iuiibitious  ;uid  a  lim'd  worker.  He  is  an 
advcKate  for  die  rights  of  minority  students, 
and  hopes  to  use  his  major  to  help  die  cause 
of  minority  students. 

Earl  W.  Cox  Award; 

Hiis  $300  award  is  presented  to  an  out¬ 
standing  Indimi  student  mid  husband  who,  it 
is  deemed,  has  die  potential  to  be  a  good 
fadier.  Tliis  award  is  presented  by  die  Cox 
family  in  memory  of  dieir  son  Eml  who 
served  an  LDS  mission  miiong  die  Indimis. 
Receiving  diis  awmd  is  Sterling  Clark,  a 
Navajo  who  fonnerly  served  a  mission  in 
die  Houston,  Texas  Mission.  Clmk  is  a 
transfer  student  from  Utali  Valley  Commu¬ 
nity  College  where  he  received  an  Associ¬ 
ate  of  Science  degree.  He  is  married  to 
Lillian  Nielson  Clmk  and  diey  liave  one 
child.  He  is  a  junior  pursuing  a  degree  in 
biology  widi  an  empliasis  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  and  is  currently  employed  as  a 
police  officer  in  Pmk  City. 

Hie  Awmds  Banquet  was  a  success.  Not 
only  were  outstanding  students  honored, 
but  odier  students  were  inspired  to  achieve 
academically  and  to  help  in  dieir  communi¬ 
ties. 
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Frazier  Serves 
Internship 
in  Nation’s  Capitol 


by  Sean  Crane 

For  neitrly  a  century  and  a  half,  those  who 
make  policy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  have 
made  decisions  which  have  affected  the 
Navajo  tribe.  Unfortunately,  during  most 
of  tliis  time  tlie  Navajos  have  lacked  having 
“one  of  tlieir  own,”  a  member  of  their 
tribe,  to  represent  tliem  properly  in  tlie  na¬ 
tion’s  capital.  Now,  Ilennan  Frtizier,  a 
Navajo  BYU  student,  is  helping  reverse 
tliat  trend.  Frazier,  a  senior  majoring  in  his¬ 


tory,  is  participating  in  tlie  Washington 
Seminar  Prognim  tliis  semester.  Through 
his  participation  in  the  program  he  is  learn¬ 
ing  about  tlie  political  process  as  well  as 
working  on  projects  tliat  will  enrich  tlie 
lives  of  his  people. 

Exposed  to  the  Issues 

Frazier  is  working  as  an  intern  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici  (R-N.M.). 
He  wanted  to  work  in  tlie  New  Mexico 
senator’s  office  for  two  reasons.  First, 


SENATOR  PETE  DOMENICI 
AND  HERMAN  FRAZIER  IN 
THE  SENATOR’S  WASHING¬ 
TON,  D.C.  OFFICE. 


tliough  raised  most  of  his  life  in  Utali,  Fra¬ 
zier  was  bom  in  Shiprock,  N.M.,  on  tlie 
Navajo  Inditui  Reservation.  By  serving  in 
Senator  Domenici ’s  office  he  would  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  tlie  issues  relating  to  his  back¬ 
ground  and  people.  Second,  he  desired  a 
“change  of  perspective”  away  from  tlie 
BYU  environment:  “Many  of  tlie  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  program  work  for  the  Utali  dele¬ 
gation,  which  makes  it  (tlie  internship)  sort 
of  like  an  extension  of  BYU  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  I  felt  it  would  be  a  better  experi¬ 
ence  for  me  to  work  in  a  whole  different 
environment.”  Frazier  is  Uie  only  BYU  stu¬ 
dent  in  Senator  Domenici ’s  office. 

A  Need  for  Service 

Service  is  notliing  new  to  Frazier.  He  al¬ 
ways  found  tlie  time  to  perfomi  acts  of  serv¬ 
ice  while  attending  BYU.  Besides  serving 
in  several  church  callings  (including  an 
LDS  mission),  he  served  in  tlie  BYU  stu¬ 
dent  goveniment,  tlie  Tribe  of  Many  Featli- 
ers  club,  and  as  a  counselor  in  tlie 
DISCOVERY  summer  high  school  orienta¬ 
tion  program.  Working  in  Washington  has 
opened  his  eyes  to  tlie  need  for  service  tem¬ 
pered  witli  gtxxl  etliics.  “Being  in  D.C.,  1 
have  seen  how  people  can  compromise 
their  etliics  and  morals;  it  happens  all  tlie 
time,  not  only  here  (D.C.),  but  everywhere. 

I  see  a  great  need  for  people  witli  integrity 
and  go(xl  etliics  to  represent  us.  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  important  for  people  to  get  in¬ 
volved  in  politics.  We  are  given  tlie 
opportunity  of  education  to  enlighten  our 
minds,  and  tliis  educational  opportunity 
should  obligate  us  to  serve  in  any  way  we 
can.” 

Economic  Development 

Currently  Frazier  is  researching  Native 
American  issues  which  emphasize  eco¬ 
nomic  development  on  reservations.  “My 
big  project  is  to  gatlier  dtita  and  information 
on  how  we  can  get  more  economic  develop¬ 
ment  on  tlie  Navajo  Reservation  —  develop¬ 
ment  in  cities  such  as  Shiprock.  It  has 
always  been  a  mystery  to  me  why  reserva¬ 
tion  communities  do  not  have  hotels  or  res¬ 
taurants,  especially  witli  such  a  high 
turnover  of  tourists  tliat  pass  tlirough.  It  is 
a  complicated  issue  tliat  has  been  facing 
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Congress  for  years.  Senator  Domenici  is 
very  concerned  about  it  and  I  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  what  I  can  to  help.”  Eco¬ 
nomic  development  on  the  reservation  can 
translate  into  more  employment  for  tribal 
members  as  well  as  be  a  boost  for  reserva¬ 
tion  town  economies.  Thus,  the  actions  of 
Congress  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
lives  of  people  living  on  the  reservations, 
thousands  of  miles  from  Capitol  Hill. 

Highlights 

Frazier  rep)orts  tliat  there  are  several  high¬ 
lights  to  working  in  Washington.  “My 
work  has  provided  me  a  valuable  means  to 
learn  the  daily  processes  of  our  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  bureaucracy.  Each  day  1  ob¬ 
serve  the  spinning  wheels  of  government, 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  vast  research  net¬ 
work  and  see  its  various  actors  at  work.” 
Frazier  has  had  tlie  opportunity  to  attend 
committee  hearings  at  which  such  notables 
as  Seaetary  of  Suite  James  Baker,  Ted 
Kennedy,  Jesse  Helms,  Pete  Domenici  and 
otlier  powerful  politicians  arc  in  attenchince. 
The  congressional  debate  regarding  war  in 
the  Gulf  especially  made  an  impact  on  Fra¬ 
zier.  He  reaills  that  it  was  a  hard  decision 
for  many  members  of  Congress  to  commit 
tlie  nation  to  war.  Witli  tlic  little  sptirc  time 
tliat  he  has,  Frazier  has  been  hiking  in  tlie 
sights  tliat  Washington,  D.C.  has  to  offer. 

In  particular,  his  favorites  include  tlie  Wash¬ 
ington  Monument,  tlie  Air  tuid  Space  Mu¬ 
seum  and  tlie  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Future  Plans 

Altliough  he  graduates  in  April,  Frazier’s 
plans  include  continuing  his  education. 
Eventually  he  phuis  to  ctuii  his  d(x:torate  in 
history  and  teach  at  a  university.  His  inter¬ 
est  has  not  always  been  history.  As  he  re¬ 
calls,  “when  1  first  came  to  BYU  1  took  an 
interest  in  animal  science.  1  had  always 
dreamed  of  being  a  veterinarian.”  Two 
events:  service  in  tlie  Enghind/Miuichcster 
mission  and  a  class  at  BYU,  shifted  Fra¬ 
zier's  interest  towards  history.  “While  in 
England  1  experienced  a  great  culture 
shock.  Being  tlicre  made  me  realize  how 
blessed  America  really  is;  it  made  me  really 
tliankful  for  tliis  land.  Also,  I  took  an 
American  lleriuige  class  at  tlie  ‘Y’  which 
gave  me  greater  insight  into  our  country.” 

Frazier  leaves  tliis  advice  to  tliose  still  at¬ 
tending  BYU;  “We  all  have  a  dual  respon¬ 
sibility  here  at  BYU.  We  come  not  only  to 
brighten  our  minds,  but  also  to  learn  how  to 
become  better  leaders.  While  in  school  we 
need  to  follow  tlie  example  of  our  leaders 
and  unite  tliose  skills  witli  our  ability  to  rea¬ 
son.” 


5K  Fun  Run  a  Success 


by  Eukko  Yazzie 


Once  again  the  ’91  5K  Fun  Run  was  a 
success.  The  race  was  held  Saturday, 

March  30  at  10:00  a.m.  Race  coordinator, 
Darlene  “Dugi”  Jenkins,  was  on  hand  to 
show  runners  the  new  course.  The  5K 
run  started  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rich¬ 
ards  Building,  past  the  Helaman  Halls  ten¬ 
nis  courts  and  toward  tlie  Marriott  Center. 

It  tlien  went  back  to  tlie  Cannon  Center 
and  ran  along  Soutli  Campus  drive,  down 
tlie  west  ramp  and  cut  across  Brick 
Oven’s  ptirking  lot  to  end  just  short  of  tlie 
Ricluu'ds  Building  starting  line.  “The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Fun  Run  was  due  to  all  the  vol¬ 
unteers  tliat  kept  tlie  runners  on  tlie  right 
course,”  said  Jenkins. 

Winners 

The  weather  provided  runners  witli  ex¬ 
cellent  conditions  for  a  competitive  race. 
Ixading  tlie  pack  was  Mike  Whitesides,  a 
19-year-old  freshman  majoring  in  physi- 
ail  therapy  from  Seattle,  Wash.  He 
proved  to  be  tin  ouLstanding  runner  by 
winning  botli  tlie  Men’s  Overall  and  tlie 
Men’s  15-19  Division  witli  a  time  of  17 
minutes  flat  (17;(X)).  He  received  a  trophy 
for  his  first  place  finish  and  a  medal  in  his 
division.  Whitesides  related  he  “felt  [he] 
litid  a  good  chance  to  win  today.” 

Anotlier  big  winner  was  Rachel  Fisher,  a 
22-year-old  senior,  double-majoring  in 
physics  and  niatli  education.  Rachel  is 
from  l^mpoc,  Calif.  She  won  tlie 
Women’s  Overall  witli  a  time  of  20  min¬ 
utes  and  8  seconds  (20:08).  Never  expect¬ 
ing  to  win,  Fisher  said,  “I  ran  in  a 
maratlion  about  two  weeks  ago  and  didn’t 
tliink  1  would  win  today.” 

Josie  Abaroa  is  a  senior  majoring  in 
health  education.  Josie,  from  San  Diego, 
Calif,  commented,  “It  was  a  fun  race  be¬ 
cause  all  my  roommates  ran  witli  me.  We 
enjoyed  tlie  perfect  weatlier  and  loved  the 
oranges!”  Oranges  and  cups  of  water 
were  set  out  for  tlie  exhausted  runners  and 
onlookers  to  enjoy. 

Commenting  on  tlie  outcome  of  the  Fun 
Run,  Jenkins  said,  “What  can  I  say?  Tlie 
weatlier  was  great,  everyone  had  fun,  70 
people  participated  and  tlie  volunteers  did 
a  great  job!” 

All  participants  were  given  a  T-shirt.  Indi¬ 
vidual  trophies  were  awarded  to  the  top 
men  and  women  finishers.  Also,  individ¬ 
ual  medals  were  awarded  to  those  runners 
who  placed  first  and  second  in  their  divi¬ 
sion. 
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Lamanite 

Arizona 

Success 


by  Jennie  Kalauli 

Winter  semester  started  out  well  for  the 
Lamanite  Generation  (L.G.).  Their  first  per¬ 
formance  of  the  semester  was  on  campus, 
in  the  DeJong  Concert  Hall.  This  perform¬ 
ance  was  given  during  the  first  week  of 
school,  which  gave  participants  very  little 
time  to  practice  show  numbers. 

Shortly  after  tlie  DeJong  show,  Mitch 
Kalauli  Jr.,  a  member  of  L.G.  and  also  of 
UUih’s  1457th  National  Guard  Unit,  re¬ 
ceived  a  adl.  His  unit  was  being  placed  on 
active  duty  and  would  be  sent  to  Germany 
shortly.  Ibis  news  came  two  weeks  before 
L.G.’s  mid-semester  tour  to  Arizona.  Two 
otlier  members  of  tlie  group  were  also  ab¬ 
sent,  so  places  were  filled  and  dances  were 
learned  in  a  very  short  time. 

Notwitlistanding  all  that  has  happened, 
the  group  has  been  successful  in  accom¬ 
plishing  tlieir  goals.  Members  believe  the 
experiences  they  encounter  help  strengtlien 
tliem  as  a  group  and  as  individuals.  Motiva¬ 
tion  for  die  group  stems  from  knowing  that 
tlierc  was  (and  still  is)  a  mission  for  them  to 
accomplish. 

Tour  to  Arizona 

Mid-semester  tour  lasted  ten  days  and 
carried  the  group  to  all  parts  of  Arizona. 

Tlie  itinerary  included  shows  in  eight 
towns.  Between  performances,  members 
basked  in  tlie  warmth  of  tlie  sun  and  took  in 
a  few  sight-seeing  attractions. 

Tlie  tour  was  L.G.’s  biggest  before  the 
planned  trip  to  Europe  in  the  spring.  “Each 


LEFT:  Tewa-Hopi  and  German 
L.  G.  member  Cooper  Wimmer  is  a 
junior  at  BYU  and  lives  in  Pleasant 
Grove,  Utah. 
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Future  Performances 


ABOVE  —  Nani  L'luave  performs  an  ancient 
Hawaiian  mediey. 

BELOW  —  The  l.amanite  Generation  visits 
Window  Rock,  Arizona. 


Generation 
Tour  a 

tour  we  go  on  is  important  and  aU  are  build¬ 
ing  blocks  for  our  European  tour,”  re¬ 
marked  Paige  Benjamin,  a  member  of  the 
group. 

On  its  first  day  of  travel,  L.G.  per¬ 
formed  in  Kanab,  Utah.  Tliere  members  ex¬ 
perienced  tlie  splendor  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  enjoyed  a  film  concerning  the 
exploration  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  This  film 
was  being  shown  at  Uie  Imax  theatre  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  soutii  rim.  Next,  a  show  was 
given  in  Prescott,  Ariz.,  where  the  group 
also  held  a  fireside.  “Not  only  does  our 
audience  experience  our  different  cultures, 
but  tiiey  also  see  tlic  spiritual  side  of  our 
group.  It  is  important  we  let  otlicrs  know 
that  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,”  com¬ 
mented  Lisa  John,  a  perfonner. 

Additional  towns  included  in  die  tour 
to  Arizona  were;  Joseph  City,  Snowflake, 
Tsaile,  Springcrville,  Coolidge,  and  Clitind- 
Icr.  Several  short  pcrfonminces  were  given 
as  die  group  made  various  stops  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation.  Concerning  one  of 
diose  performances,  Burt  Rojas  said,  “  Ihe 
Inditui  Section  went  to  an  elementary 
school  and  perfonned  the  Indian  numbers 
from  die  show.  It  was  a  great  opportunity  to 
share  widi  die  young  students.  They  are 
eager  to  learn  who  we  tire  and  to  get  to 
know  us.  It  is  great  to  be  an  example  of 
what  diese  kids  can  do  if  diey  work  hard 
and  find  out  about  dicir  heritage.” 

Book  of  Mormon 

After  each  show  in  Arizona,  members 
of  die  L.G.  took  die  opportunity  to  talk  to 
individuals  in  die  audience.  As  part  of 
L.G.’s  missionary  effort,  members  gave 
away  copies  of  die  Book  of  Mormon  to 
diose  interested  in  knowing  more  about  the 
group.  “The  Book  of  Mormon  tells  about 
our  cultures  and  about  Jesus  Christ,”  re¬ 
ported  Paige  Benjamin.  “Our  goal  as  a 
group  is  to  portray  die  spirit  of  Christ 
through  our  dances,  our  examples,  our  testi- 
nionies,  and  through  sharing  the  Book  of 
Mormon  with  others.  While  on  tour,  many 
of  us  had  die  opportunity  to  give  away  one 
or  two  copies  of  die  book.” 
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L.G.  will  perform  for  Lamanite  Week 
on  the  BYU  campus,  and  will  present  sev¬ 
eral  other  shows  before  giving  a  perform¬ 
ance  in  April  at  die  Clarke  County  Fair  in 
Nevada.  Wayne  Newton  offered  to  emcee 
the  performance  at  the  Fair  (an  offer  L.G. 
readily  accepted). 

In  spite  of  the  conflict  in  die  Middle 
East,  L.G.  still  plans  to  go  to  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
in  the  spring.  “Tlie  group  is  excited  to  go  to 
Europe  because  we  feel  we  can  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  influence  on  the  people  diere,  church 
members  and  non-members  alike.  We  know 
diat  if  we  give  all  we  can,  die  people  of 
Europe  will  feel  die  message  of  our  luices- 
tors  and  of  die  Book  of  Moniion,”  replied 
Burt  Rojas  when  iLsked  about  die  pending 
trip. 

For  die  l^uiianite  Generation,  diis  has 
been  an  exciting  year.  Members  of  the 
group  are  pleased  widi  die  many  accom¬ 
plishments  and  successes  diey  have  had, 
and  hope  diat  diey  have  touched  die  lives  of 
tiiose  with  whom  diey  have  come  in  contact. 


■  talk 
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THE  WORLD  IS  OUR  CAMPUS 

INTERNATIONAL  WEEK.  1991 


hy  Lisa  John,  Nikki  Clark  and  Darlene  Oliver 


THEME:  ‘Y’  IN  THE  WORLD 

International  Week,  1991,  took  place  February  25  tlirough 
March  1.  Students  from  many  counties  set  up  booths  in  tlie  Garden 
Court  for  tlie  week.  Each  bootli  was  decorated  with  native  cos¬ 
tumes,  jewelry,  and  artifacts  from  tlie  respective  country. 


Enoc  Flores  -  Exemplary 
International  Advisor. 
Dr.  Flores  has  been  an 
administrator  with  BYU 
for  thirteen  years,  with 
the  exception  of  a 
mission  presidency  in 
Puerto  Rico,  1983-86. 


Keynote 

Elder  Koshiko  Kikuchi,  a  Genenil  Autliority  of  tlie  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  was  a  keynote  speaker  during  the 
Week.  Elder  Kikuchi  stressed  tliat  many  nations  still  are  untouched 
by  die  Gospel.  Therefore,  members  of  die  LDS  Church  have  a  great 
responsibility  to  spread  die  gospel  diroughout  die  world. 

Talent  Show 

Bolivian  flutes,  Scottish  bagpipes,  and  die  colorful  costumes  of 
Brazil  were  all  a  part  of  die  Talent  Extravaganza.  Talent  show  piR- 
ticipants  were  from  various  BYU  clubs,  including  perfomiances 
from  die  Russitm  Club,  die  Chinese  Club  and  the  Eilipino  Club. 
Each  culture  was  uniquely  represented,  yet  each  presenUition  pro¬ 
moted  a  spirit  of  gradtude  and  love  for  die  heritage  it  represented. 

The  evening  begtin  widi  the  Lanianite  Generation  performing 
four  energedc  Mexican  fiesta  numbers.  Tlie  excitement  condnued 
and  die  show  ended  on  a  high  note,  with  die  group  Los  Hermanos 
de  los  Andes  playing  die  inspiring  and  uplifting  music  of  Soudi 
America.  Overall,  die  udent  show  was  a  success  because  many  indi¬ 
viduals  widi  cultures  from  all  parts  of  die  world  were  able  to  share 
and  letim  about  one  anodier’s  cultures. 


Award  Reception 

A  student/faculty  award  reception  was  held  to  honor  a  number 
of  BYU  community  members  who  have  shown  outstanding  efforts 
in  contribudng  to  an  inteniational  atmosphere  at  BYU.  lacli  depart¬ 
ment,  center  and  institute  was  asked  to  nominate  a  cmididate  and 
diose  nominees  were  recognized  at  die  reception.  Enoc  Mores  was 
given  specitd  recognidon  with  die  Exemplary  Inteniadonal  Advisor 
Award,  and  Shirley  Burrows  was  presented  widi  die  Exemplary  Stu¬ 
dent  Counselor  award.  Mores  and  Burrows  are  employees  in  die 
BYU  International  Student  Office. 

The  World  is  Our  Campus 

“When  Brigham  Young  University  originally  began  to  use  die 
slogan  ‘Tlie  World  Is  Our  Campus,’  it  was  more  romandc  and  hope¬ 
ful  dian  realisdc.  Neverdieless,  diis  dream  became  a  reality. . .  .Em¬ 
issaries  of  BYU  have  carried  its  spirit  and  influence  throughout  die 
world”  (“History  of  BYU  Campus,”  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson.  Harold 
B.  Lee  Library,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utali). 

“Last  yetu',  780  faculty  members  (of  a  total  of  1,301)  visited  50 
foreign  countries. . .  .Our  students  are  offered  options  to  study 
abroad  in  organized  programs  in  eight  different  countries.  Our  per- 


Many  International  booths  were  set  up  in  the  Garden  Court  during  the  week. 
Students  from  the  various  countries  represented  shared  their  cultures  with 
visitors  enjoying  the  displays. 


fomiing  groups  visit  20  to  30  countries  tuinually.  Eighteen  hundred 
students  from  90  countries  abroad  are  enrolled  as  students  on  our 
cmnpus.  Currently  visiting  are  60  faculty  members  from  25  coun¬ 
tries.  Twenty-seven  of  our  faculty  members  are  on  leave  in  14  coun¬ 
tries  abroad. 

“It  is  not  improbable  to  suppose  diat  we  may  have  on  our  cam¬ 
pus  more  language  capacity  per  capita  diaii  will  exist  on  any  odier 
campus  in  the  world.  Thirty-seven  languages  are  taught  in  our  regu- 
hir  program  of  language  instruction.  Twelve  addidonal  languages 
are  available  upon  request,  and  credit  is  received  for  27  more  lan¬ 
guages  through  testing. 

“Some  of  our  students  leave  tlie  campus  temporarily  to  serve 
as  missionaries,  and  when  returning  missionaries  come  back  to  en¬ 
roll  at  BYU,  we  have  as  many  as  eight  or  nine  tliousand  in  our  com¬ 
munity  who  speak  at  least  one  additional  language  besides 
English”  (A  Symposium  Address  given  by  R.J.  Snow,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Student  Life.  BYU.  Eebruary  26,  1991). 
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TOP — Shiriey  Burrows:  Exemplary  Student 
Counselor.  Ms.  Burrows  has  been  employed  In 
the  International  Student  Support  oITIce  at  BYU 
for  three  years.  She  is  the  Assistant  Intemationai 
Student  Advisor. 

CENTER — A  popular  Brazilian  number  at  the 
Talent  Extravaganza. 

LOWER —  Kofee  Bentil  shares  his  Ghanan  cui- 
ture  at  one  of  the  Intemationai  culture  booths. 
Kofee  is  a  junior  and  his  home  is  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land. 


Black  Student  Association 

Striving  for 
Excellence 


“Without  Faith  and  Enterprise, 
Nothing  is  Begun. 

Without  Patience  and  Perseverance, 
Nothing  is  Finished. 

(BSA  Creed;  Author  Unknown) 


by  Nikki  Clark 

The  purpose  of  Uie  Black  Student  Asso¬ 
ciation  (BSA)  is  to  allow  students  to  ptir- 
ticipate  in  service  projects,  educational 
opportunities  and  social  events  which  arc 
influenced  by  club  members  and  black  cul¬ 
ture.  llie  values  and  objectives  of  tlie  BSA 
service  program  coincide  witii  BYU  stand- 
tirds  and  are  designed  to  give  support  to 
BYU  students  who  arc  both  from  tiiis 
country  and  from  abroad. 

Because  of  some  problems  in  die  ptist, 
the  orgiuiization  has  had  interruptions  in 
iLs  sUibility  and  growtJi,  according  to  Max 
Swenson,  advisor  for  BSA.  Despite  tiiese 
conOicLs,  the  faitliful  and  dcdiaited  BSA 
students  of  today  have  a  strong  desire  to 
keep  the  club  alive  and  well. 

Recruiunent  of  BSA  students  has  been 
difficult  because  of  BYU’s  current  Appli¬ 
cation  for  Admission  form.  On  tiie  fonn 
tJicre  are  several  boxes  students  can  mark 
to  identify  tlicmsclves  as  people  of  color. 

If  tlicy  choose  not  to  miirk  a  box,  tiierc  is 
no  way  BSA  can  contact  them  for  recruit¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  tJierc  are  other  students 
who  may  mark  tlie  African-Aincriam  box, 
in  error  or  perhaps  as  a  joke.  It  is  difficult 
to  identify  tlie  population,  lliercfore, 
Swenson  asks  tlic  students  he  meets  con¬ 
cerning  tlieir  interest  in  BSA.  lie  says  tliat 
students  need  to  feel  a  sense  of  belonging. 
It  is  important  for  etiinic  students  to  be 
associated  and  familkir  witli  otiicrs  of  their 
own  race. 

Former  presidents  of  BSA  have  been 
Gary  Thompson,  Sharon  Nichol,  Steve 
Ashford,  and  Joel  Aull.  These  leaders  have 
had  tlieir  share  of  difficulties,  but  they 
have  paved  tlie  way  for  future  members. 
The  1990-91  President,  Terri  Breland,  is  a 
junior  majoring  in  political  science  and 
graduating  in  April,  1991.  Breland  has 
strived  for  improvement  in  club  endeavors. 


BSA  1990-91  President 
Terri  Breiand 


According  to  Breland,  most  whites  think 
BSA  is  just  for  blacks;  however,  it  is  for 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  learning  about 
black  culture.  At  present,  tlie  club  has 
members  from  many  nationalities.  Afri¬ 
cans  and  black  Americans  have  had  tlieir 
differences  beaiu.se  tliey  come  from  diff- 
ferent  cultures.  However,  over  tlie  years, 
Afriam  and  black  Ameriain  students  at 
BYU  have  become  more  unified.  Al- 
tliough  not  everyone  understands  blacks, 
everyone  (including  advisors  and  BYU- 
SA)  is  very  helpful. 

BSA  is  trying  sonietliing  different  for  tlie 
yair  1991-92.  Pam  Stokes  and  Michael 
Ray  have  been  elected  tis  co-presidents. 
Stokes  is  majoring  in  genealogy  and  his¬ 
tory.  Although  her  home  is  in  Montami, 
she  grew  up  in  Turkey  tuid  joined  tlie 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  I.atter-day 
StiiiiLs  in  1984.  She  has  a  daughter,  Ta- 
vida.  Ray,  a  senior  from  I'exas,  majors  in 
psychology  and  has  his  own  painting  busi¬ 
ness.  He  served  a  mission  in  Portugtd. 

Hirough  tlie  BSA,  Stokes  and  Ray  aspire 
to  unify  students  on  BYU’s  campus  and  in 
UUili.  IJiey  have  two  goals;  first  to  pro¬ 
mote  black  awareness,  and  second,  to  be 
able  to  contribute  members’  talents  to 
Utali.  Stokes  tilso  wants  BSA  to  be  a  serv¬ 
ice  club  tliat  can  become  involved  in  Utah 
communities.  IJie  co-presidency  will  ask 
for  more  ideas  and  suggestions  from  mem¬ 
bers.  They  believe  membership  and  leader¬ 
ship  should  be  a  cycle  and  not  just  one 
way;  responsibility  should  not  weigh  heav¬ 
ily  on  any  few  individuals.  Also,  they  plan 
to  recruit  more  members  —  perhaps  by 
creating  more  positions  within  the  associa¬ 
tion.  “This  is  the  members’  club,”  said 
Stokes.  “We  will  be  an  active  club.” 
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ABOVE:  Founding  Director  Janie  Thompson  and  alumni  cast  members.  RIGHT  TOP:  Mill  Cody  Gar¬ 
rett,  Liette  Sproat  Corpus,  Rayemanette  Boots  Black  and  Deanna  Crowfmtt  Wolfgramm  dance  with 
"Bossy  the  Bull."  RT  LOWER:  L.G.  Alumni  President  Ezekiel  Sanchez  addresses  the  alumni  luncheon. 


Lamanite  Generation  Reunion 


hy  Sean  Crane 

Recently,  tlie  past  merged  willi  Uie  present  as  former  I^nanite 
Generation  performers  reunited  to  celebrate  the  twentietli  anniver¬ 
sary  of  die  group.  As  part  of  their  reunion,  former  Generation  mem¬ 
bers  performed  a  four-hour  show  on  March  30th  in  the  Wilkinson 
Center.  They  performed  in  a  ballroom  filled  to  capacity.  Many  of 
tlie  numbers  the  Generation  has  done  over  the  years  were  show¬ 
cased  at  this  performance.  In  addition,  some  cast  members  who  are 
now  professional  recording  artists  displayed  their  talent  through 
original  numbers. 

From  Small  Beginnings 

The  Lamiuiite  Generation  was  formed  in  1971  at  the  request  of 
'a  mission  president.  As  Ken  Sekaquaptewa  stated  during  the  show: 
“President  Dale  Tingey  of  the  Southwest  Indian  Mission  asked 
Janie  Thompson  to  put  togeUier  a  show  to  tour  their  mission,  a 
show  that  featured  talented  l^amanite  students.  In  March  of  1971 
the  first  version  of  the  Lamanite  Generation  was  ready  to  go.  They 
headed  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  not  in  a  chartered  bus,  but  in 
cars  and  station  wagons  loaned  to  them  by  kind  foster  families,  with 
one  lone  truck  owned  by  one  of  the  performers.  LitUe  did  this  spe¬ 
cial  group  realize  just  what  they  were  beginning.  The  Lamanite 
Generation,  destined  to  become  one  of  BYU’s  most  popular  and 
unique  touring  shows,  was  bom!” 


Show  Highlights 

The  March  30  show  began  with  an  introduction  of  cast  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  returned,  beginning  with  the  original  1971  cast  and 
proceeding  through  1984,  which  was  the  last  year  Janie  Thompson 
directed  the  group.  Once  the  introductions  were  completed,  the 
show  began.  Some  familiar  numbers  performed  included:  “La 
Bamba,”  “Go  to  Rio,”  a  humorous  version  of  “Yes,  Tm  a  Laman¬ 
ite,”  and  a  disco  version  of  the  song  “Blue  Hawaii.”  Some  of  the 
dances  performed  included  the  comical  “Los  Viejitos,”  the  Yaqui 
Deer  Dance,  the  Indian  Hoop  Dance  (with  an  amazing  1 1  dancers), 
the  Tahitian,  and  the  Mexican  Hat  Dance.  Renowned  performers 
Martha  Chavez  and  Sylvia  Laughter  Nez  performed  songs  from 
their  new  albums,  while  Pam  Terry  sang  “Since  Cumorah.”  Also, 
the  audience  was  entertained  during  the  show  by  the  ’Taco  Come¬ 
dian"  (Ezekiel  Sanchez)  and  awed  by  the  Andean  music  of  Raul 
Ayllon. 

Thompson  Honored 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  show,  Janie  Thompson  was  honored 
for  her  fourteen  years  as  director  of  the  Lamanite  Generation.  As 
cast  members  expressed  their  appreciation  to  Thompson,  the  audi¬ 
ence  paid  tribute  through  a  standing  ovation.  Pauline  Sanchez 
stated,  “Our  lives  are  a  circle,  and  we  have  been  brought  back  to 
honor  Janie.” 


Videos  of  the  Generation  show  may  be  purcha.sed  by  sending  $20  to  Ken  Sekaquaptewa,  351  ELWC-BYU.  Make  checks  out  to  Multicultural  Programs. 
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Lamanite  Week 
Speech  Competition 


Ten  students  competed  in  the  Lamanite  Week  Speech  Competition  on  March  28.  Each  participant  gave  new  insight  to  tliis  year’s  theme: 
One  heart  and  One  Mind,  taken  from  2  Nephi  1:21  in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Speeches  were  limited  to  four  minutes  each  and  were  judged 
on:  relationship  to  the  theme,  support  of  ideas  and  overall  speech  presentation. 

The  speech  contest  became  very  competitive  as  speakers  related  the  theme  to  their  diverse  backgrounds.  The  judges  were  confronted  with 
a  difficult  decision  in  choosing  a  winner  because  each  student  was  well  prepared  and  expressed  many  unique  ideas.  The  winner  was  not  an¬ 
nounced  until  later  in  the  week,  during  the  Awards  Banquet. 

Winners 

Josie  Abaroa,  a  senior  from  San  Diego,  Calif,  who  is  majoring  in  Health  Education,  swept  first  place  honors.  Taking  second  place  was 
Kenny  Gonzales,  a  graduate  student  in  Sociology  from  Fontana,  Calif.  Third  place  honors  went  to  Sabrina  Seoane,  a  freshman,  double-ma¬ 
joring  in  History  and  Spanish  from  Cozumel,  Mexico. 

Abaroa’s  speech  was  presented  at  the  Awards  Banquet.  It  expressed  the  importance  of  maintaining  one’s  culture  and  identity.  Each 
winner  was  presented  with  a  plaque,  in  recognition  of  their  efforts. 


Winning  Speech 


by  Josie  Abaroa 

In  seventh  grade,  Sandra  Hernandez  was  my  best  friend.  Eiirly 
every  morning  before  school,  1  would  meet  Sandra  in  front  of  the  7- 
1 1,  where  her  older  brother  Carlos  would  give  us  a  ride  in  his  ’67 
Chevy.  We  would  cruise  with  him  for  a  while  before  he  dropped  us 
off  at  school,  then  we  would  run  into  the  bathroom  to  begin  our 
U’ansformation  into  “Cholas.”  Masked  with  heavy  black  eyeliner, 
and  draped  with  flannel  Pendletons,  we  were  never  complete  until 
we  tucked  a  red  hankerchief  into  our  back  pockets,  a  symbol  of  the 
gang  we  claimed.  1  felt  complete,  along  with  my  nickname  “La 
Smile.”  During  tliis  time  I  seemed  to  be  struggling  and  searching 
for  something  in  my  life.  My  Mexican  background  was  the  only 
thing  I  could  identify  with  —  something  that  would  set  me  apart 
and  make  me  feel  unique.  1  was  eventually  able  to  understand  that 
although  my  heritage  gave  me  many  advantages,  1  didn’t  need  to 
claim  a  gang,  or  take  on  a  ficticious  name  to  really  know  who  1  was. 
Unfortunately,  my  friend  Sandra  was  not  able  to  discover  this  for 
herself.  Two  weeks  before  my  high  school  graduation,  I  found  out 
that  Sandra  had  been  bruUilly  stabbed  to  death  as  a  result  of  a  gang 
retaliation. 

1  ask  myself  now  as  I  reflect  back  on  my  earlier  years,  what 
was  it  that  I,  and  even  Sandra,  was  searching  for?  What  is  it  that 
young  boys  who  take  to  the  streets  are  searching  for?  What  do  girls 
of  all  races  hope  to  find  by  prostituting  their  lives?  How  unfortunate 
it  is  that  not  all  people  can  really  understand  the  importance  of  self 
—  the  individual! 


I’ve  also  come  to  know  tJiat  being  a  Mexican -American  offers 
more  tlian  die  opportunity  to  take  to  die  sheets,  or  claim  a  gang.  1 
am  proud  of  my  heritage,  of  ancestors  who  passed  before  me. 

1  am  a  Mexican,  yes!  But,  1  am  also  a  human,  a  child  of  God 
bom  in  die  likeness  of  my  brodier  Adam,  as  is  the  man  who  slaves 
in  the  rice  paddies  of  Indonesia  or  die  black  woman  who  fights  to 
survive  in  the  ghettos  of  Chicago.  I  am  Jew!  I  am  Russian;  I  am 
American!  I  am  a  Brigham  Young  University  student!  Upon  look¬ 
ing  at  the  back  of  a  tapeshy  we  see  clumps  of  different  colored 
threads.  With  no  particular  placement  or  direction,  they  dangle 
seemingly  useless,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assume  diat  they  have  a  part 
in  anything  beautiful.  When  I  turn  over  the  completed  tapestry,  it 
hangs  brillant  and  whole,  and  we  know  that  each  thread  has  become 
an  essential  part  of  die  entire  picture. 

I  often  quesdoned  why  people  had  to  be  different  from  each 
other  and  face  different  challenges.  But  in  understanding  the  worth 
of  each  individual  soul,  it  is  easier  to  understand  the  docuine  of  our 
Savior,  it  is  easier  to  know  why  man  must  stand  alone,  yet  remain  a 
part  of  the  big  tapestry,  the  plan  of  salvation. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  Enoch  were  able  to  accomplish  this 
by  being  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind.  How  wonderful  it  would  be 
if  all  men  could  realize  how  important  they  are,  and  set  their  sights 
upon  righteousness.  How  wonderful  it  would  be  for  man  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  by  his  brother,  not  blamed  or  condemned  for  being 
Buddhist,  Indian  or  even  —  a  “Chola.” 
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The  Cedartree  Dance  Competition  began 
Iona  before  the  prizes  were  awarded.  Even 
whUe  General  Schwarzkopf  was  surround¬ 
ing  the  Iraqi  Army.  BYU  student  Audrey 
Boone,  Navajo,  w’as  planning  an  “opera¬ 
tion"  of  her  own.  As  chairperson  of  the 
pow  wow  committee,  Boone  set  about  or¬ 
ganizing  the  dance  contest 


The  committee  began  their  efforts  early. 
Beginning  in  January,  committee  members 
sought  to  secure  drum  groups  to  provide  the 
dance  music  for  the  evening.  At  least  ten 
“drums”  accepted  the  invitation  to  perform 
at  the  pow  wow.  The  Eagle  Valley  Singers 
frran  Washington  State  were  selected  to  be 
the  host  “drum."  However,  the  group  did 
not  arrive  until  the  last  hour  of  the  pow 
wow  due  to  transportation  difficulties.  In 
their  stead.  Southern  Drum  was  chosen  to 
be  the  host  “drum”  for  most  of  the  evening. 


Early  in  their  preparations,  the  committee 
chose  Tona  Thomas,  Sioux,  and  Brent 
Chase,  Navajo,  to  be  the  Head  Lady  and 
Head  Man  dancers  respectively.  Thomas 
commented,  “It  is  really  an  honor  to  be  cho¬ 
sen.”  During  the  course  of  the  pow  wow, 
the  Head  Dancers  expressed  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  everyone  by  having  a  “give  away.” 


One  of  the  final  preparations  for  the 
dance  competition  was  to  hand-stencil  con¬ 
testant  numbers.  Volunteers  met  on  several 
Saturdays  to  accomplish  this  task.  On  the 
day  of  the  pow  wow,  there  would  be  more 
tiiari  y/J  numbers  ready  to  be  worn  by  the 
toniestants. 


Something  new  at  the  pow  wow  this  year 
was  the  addition  of  five  new  categories  of 
competition.  These  w'ere  Men’s  and  Boy  s 
Grass  Dance,  Women’s  and  Girl’s  Jingle 
Dress  and  the  Drum  Competition.  The  win¬ 
ners  in  these  categories  were: 


1991 


Cedartree  Dance  Contest 


'  by  Li'S  Santingha 


a'"  -T.-'d  .tni.  SiUurdii}'.  March  30. 

>9;.  The  tenth  annual  Harold  Cedartree 
D.tr.ee  Competition  is  coming  to  a  success- 
completion.  Out  into  the  chilh  night  air, 
croups  of  people  begin  to  exit  out  of  the 
Err.es:  L  Wilkinson  Center,  some  are  carry- 
ir-c  their  favorite  folding  chairs  and  others, 
sUeping  children.  Inside,  others  bid  fare- 
'-eeli  to  friends,  old  and  new,  by  the  life- 
zed  painting  of  the  Lamanite  Generation 
rounder.  Janie  Thompson.  This  pow  wom’, 
however,  will  not  mdy  be  placed  in  the  his- 
o^ry  books  until  long  after  the  ballroom  is 
empty  and  the  last  bustle  and  shawl  are  put 
jwjy. 


During  the  cxiursc  of  tlic  cttftii/o'.  ■  ■ 
some  members  of  llie  crmirnittce  'Ot. .  ■ 

the  pKiint  totals  and  helped  distribute  -  ■  - 
cash  awards.  Other  aimrnittee  rnerni'/cr 
provided  the  aowd  with  Navajo  'lacrA  at 
the  concession  stand. 

As  committee  members  worked  behit.d 
the  scenes,  dance  contestants  did  their  hero 
to  capture  a  portion  of  the  S6,5f/J  cash 
purse.  On  the  dance  flcxir,  arena  direcUrr 
Kenneth  Joe,  Navajo,  made  sure  the  ajmpe- 
tition  went  smoothly.  Meanwhile,  Master  of 
Ceremonies  Dennis  Alley,  Otoe,  provided 
informadon  for  the  evening  as  Head  Danc¬ 
ers  Thomas  and  Chase  led  the  dancing  for 
each  inter-tribal  song. 

After  the  dust  settled,  the  winners  of  the 
tenth  annual  Harold  Cedartree  Dance  Com¬ 
petition  included: 


Norman  Largo,  Navajo,  Men  s  Tradi¬ 
tional; 

Nathan  Largo,  Navajo,  Boy’s  Tradi¬ 
tional; 

Joyce  Hayes,  Sho-Ban,  Women’s  Tradi¬ 
tional; 

Kendra  Joe,  Navajo,  Girl’s  Traditional; 

Valdis  Joe,  Navajo,  Men’s  Fancy; 

Truman  Atine,  Navajo,  Boy’s  Fancy- 

Donna  Honena,  Shoshone,  W  txnen  s 
Fancy; 

Kristi  Johnson,  Navajo,  Girl’s  Fancy. 


Paul  Pacheco  Jr.,  Lakota-Pueblo,  Men’s 
Grass  Dance; 

J.R.  Williams,  Navajo,  Boy’s  Grass 
Dance; 

Videlia  Gould,  Sho-Ban,  Women’s  Jin¬ 
gle; 

Tashina  Thunder  Hawk,  Navajo- 
Sioux,  Girl’s  Jingle. 

The  Red  Eagle  Wing  Singers  from  Ship- 
rock,  N.  M.  won  first  place  in  the  drum 
competition. 
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1:30  a.nu,  Saturday,  March  30. 
1991.  Long  after  the  ballroom  be¬ 
came  empty,  several  members  of 
the  pow  wow  committee  walked 
out  into  the  darkness.  They,  much 
deserving  of  the  rest,  would  all 
sleep  peacefidly  tonight.  By  now. 
many  of  the  bells  and  jingle 
dresses  had  been  packed  awa\-. 
ready  for  the  ne.xt  pow  wow.  Some¬ 
where  out  in  the  parking  lot,  a 
BYU  undergrad  longed  for  an¬ 
other  piece  of  fry'  bread.  But  there 
would  always  be  ne.xt  year. 
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The  Kee  Miller 


^v  Ai’e  Miller 

The  ad  jumped  out  at  me  like  a 
romance  novel  in  a  pile  of  westerns.  1 
knew  then  1  had  a  case,  and  the  sound  of 
greenbacks  slapping  across  my  palm  is 
music  to  my  ears  any  day.  After  all  I'm 
not  a  book  critic  -  I'm  a  reporter. 

I  usually  keep  nvo  pens  on  hand:  the 
one  I  write  \rith  and  the  other,  a  knife; 
of  course  I  use  it  only  as  a  letter  opener. 
My  name  is  Miller,  Kee  Miller.  I'm  a 
part-time  staff  writer,  full-time  student, 
and  professional  eavesdropper. 

It's  a  hard  job,  but  then,  I’m  a  hard 
guy  with  a  hard  skull.  I  have  been  told 
by  many  that  I'm  a  phrenologist’s  dream 
come  true,  especially  by  those  wielding 
blunt  instruments. 

Snooping,  eavesdropping  and 
reporting  pays  off  the  bills,  though  - 
particularly  Bill,  my  contact  man  and 
Bill,  my  editor. 


So  when  a  tall  stranger  opened  my 
door  holding  the  ad  and  a  piece  of 
friendly  persuasion,  I  couldn’t  resist 
taking  the  case.  He  sounded  like  a  case 
hunself,  but  I  can’t  choose  my  clients. 

He  was  a  real  pushy  type  -  the  kind 
who’d  break  your  arms  if  you  didn’t 
listen  I  listened. 

The  case  seemed  easy  enough  (or 
''as  it  a  threat?):  find  someone  to  head 
Lamanite  Wee^  or  do  it  myself.  After 
three  weeks  of  the  toughest  undercover 
*ork,  I  still  couldn’t  find  someone  to 
head  the  week.  I  hit  the  streets  - 
lit&rallv,  that  is.  I  actually  hit  the  streets 


after  being  tossed  out  by  many  of  my 
close,  dear  contacts.  They  gave  me 
excuses  too.  I  thought  I  had  heard  them 
aU.  "I’m  washing  my  hair  that  week." 

"I’m  cutting  my  hair."  "I’m  losing  my 
hair"  (I  was  losing  mine).  "I’m  perming 
my  hair."  "I’m  dying  my  hair."  I  couldn’t 
believe  it.  It  seemed  the  whole 
university  had  a  Head  and  Shoulders 
problem;  I  felt  as  if  my  silver  tongue  had 
turned  to  bronze.  My  usual  bribes 
weren’t  working  anymore,  so  -  so  I  set 
myself  up  as  the  scapegoat.  I 
volunteered. 

Responsibility.  What  was  it  that 
Nick  Charles  said  about  responsibility? 

Oh  yeah  -  it’s  like  a  hangnail,  nobody 
wants  it  but  everyone  gets  it  sooner  or 
later.  I  needed  help  and  in  more  ways 
than  one.  So  I  popped  three  Children’s 
Tylenol  (I  was  feeling  bold)  and  got  the 
word  out  on  the  streets  that  I  needed 
help. 

I  knew  the  first  meeting  had  to  be 
extra-special  so  I  ordered  refreshments  - 
grilled  cheese  sardines.  If  that  didn’t 
work,  nothing  would.  I  met  with  the 
coordinator  of  Lamanite  Week.  He’s 
known  only  by  the  title  Mr.  B.  I  figured 
it  stood  for  Mr.  Big,  but  I  wasn’t  sure,  so 
I  read  his  nameplate  before  I  entered. 
"My  name’s  Benally.  Jimmy  Benally  - 
coordinator,  savior  of  students,  captain  of 
truth,  justice,  and  those  who  fight  against 
people  in  blue  blazers  and  yellow  ties  (or 
is  It  red  ties  now?)."  We  talked  the 
afternoon  through  and  into  part  of  the 


evening.  Finally  we  got  around  to 
Lamanite  Week.  Ten  minutes  later  I 
had  my  story,  and  my  meeting  room. 
The  committee  meeting  would  start  at 
eight  so  I  cased  the  joint  and  checked 
my  equipment.  I  couldn’t  afford  to 
have  any  slip-ups.  This  was  no  drill. 
This  was  the  real  thing. 

I  entered  our  first  meeting  like  the 
wind  -  the  wind  in  a  thunderstorm,  that 
is.  It  seemed  everything  that  could  go 
wrong  did  go  wrong.  Nobody  knew 
me.  Nobody  seemed  to  care.  And  why 
was  everyone  wearing  ROTC 
uniforms?  Even  Walt  Yazzie  seemed 
not  to  notice  me.  I  thanked  the  older 
man  with  the  million  ribbons  on  his 
uniform  for  the  introduction  and  took 
over.  I  got  my  point  across,  that  we 
needed  more  help  -  not  just  guys  in 
cute  postmen  outfits.  I  wanted  a 
diverse  look  to  our  Lamanite  Week 
committee.  That  was  when  I  was 
directed  across  the  hallway  to  another 
room  full  of  diverse  people  and 
cultures.  They  said  they  were  waiting 
for  the  Lamanite  Week  meeting  to 
start.  I  told  them  it  would  have  started 
sooner,  but  they  were  in  the  wrong 
room. 

It  was  in  this  room  that  I  met  my 
boss-man,  John.  "John  what?"  I  asked. 
He  said  "Just  call  me  John;  you 
couldn’t  pronounce  my  last  name  if  you 
tried." 

"Try  me,"  I  challenged  like  a  bull 


— Eagle’s  Eye 


Story 

elephant. 

"Quereto,  John  Quereto 
(cure-A-toc),"  he  said.  I  told  him  I  try 
to  stay  away  from  three-syllable  words, 
and  I  thought  Quereto  was  an  island 
north  of  the  Philippines. 

"No,"  he  said.  "That’s  Correigedor." 
"Correigedor?  I  thought  that  was 
some  type  of  bird." 

"No,  that’s  a  condor,"  he  said. 
"Condor?  Isn’t  that  a  kind  of  wire?"  I 


replied. 


"No,  that’s  a  conduit." 

Anyway,  three  hours  later  we  ended 
up  with  some  Mongolian  capital  called 
Ulan  Bator.  And  the  volunteers?  The 
volunteers  had  faithfully  come,  set  up 
their  committees,  met  in  their 
committees,  had  refreshments,  and  left 
us  in  the  dark.  So  much  for  the  special 
first  meeting. 

After  the  unforgettable  first  week, 
the  others  came  and  went  as  smooth  as 
an  uncut  diamond.  We  began  to  see 
who  was  serious  about  Lamanite  Week 
and  who  was  not.  Those  who  were  not 
were  soon  rubbed  out;  yes,  this  included 
even  the  ROTC  fans.  However,  during 
these  weeks  preparatory  to  Lamanite 
Week,  much  service  was  rendered  and 
little  thanks  given.  So  - 

Thanks  to  those  heading  each  event 

for  their  time  and  service. 

Much  thanks  goes  to  Elaine,  Shayne, 
and  Saunya  for  their  great  PR  in  keeping 
the  word  alive  on  the  streets. 

Much  thanks  goes  to  Luke 


Warmwater  for  his  fantastic  theme:  One 
Heart  and  One  Mind. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  B.  for  his  long- 
suffering  and  patience. 

Thanks  to  £ill  the  spouses  of  those 
who  helped. 

Thanks  to  Elder  Abrea  and  Larry 
Echohawk  for  taking  time  to  come  and 
speak,  and  to  inspire  the  Lamanites. 

Thanks  to  President  Rex  E.  Lee  for 
his  support  of  the  Lamanites. 

Thanks  to  the  custodial  and  hosting 
services  for  the  help  they  rendered. 

Thanks  to  the  B'YU  Alumni  who 
helped  and  provided  servaces  in 
conjunction  with  Lamanite  Week. 

Well,  Lamanite  Week  has  come  and 
gone.  I’m  glad  the  week  came  off  as 
well  as  it  did;  if  it  had  not,  the  words 
"rubbed  out,"  "curtains,"  or  "knocked  off 
would  have  been  synonymous  with  Kee 
Miller.  The  case  had  been  successful 
once  again.  The  world  famous 
undercover  reporter  had  gotten  his  story. 
All  I  needed  to  do  was  type  it  up  and 
have  it  on  my  editor’s  desk  by  eight. 

I  started  walking  to  my  car,  burying 
my  head  in  the  collar  of  my  raincoat, 
with  the  night  filling  up  around  my  head 
like  a  blanket.  The  rains  came  and 
created  a  fog-like  curtain  between  me 
and  those  behind  locked  windows.  Life  I 
couldn’t  see  behind  windows.  The  street 
was  mine.  All  mine.  I  wondered  why  I 
wanted  it  so  nice  and  alone.  The  night 
was  beautiful  and  so  was  the  week. 

Thanks  to  Mike  Hammer,  Nick 
Charles,  Joe  Friday  and  all  those  who 
helped  me  with  the  writing  of  this  article. 


PICTURES:  Kee  Miller  and  his 
committee  hard  at  work  planning 
and  coordinating  activities  for  La¬ 
manite  Week. 


Children  of  Alumni: 
Shane  Baldwin  Louis 

My  name  is  Shane  Baldwin  I  •!'  '■! 
eighteen-year-old  Navajo  and  c^^rne  fr'^rr. 
beautiful,  green,  mfAintainous  cfAintr/  J  C.r/: 
tal,  N.M.  I  am  the  oldest  of  five  children 
son  of  Ray  Baldwin  and  Sarah  Brown 

Education 

I  attended  Navajo  Pine  High  School  in  Nava/, 
N.M.  where  I  was  one  of  54  graduating  s«nk.H-> 
and  the  salutatorian  of  the  class.  During  high 
school  I  participated  in  football,  basketball  and 
track  —  athletics  being  the  area  in  which  I  ex¬ 
celled.  In  addition,  as  a  seirica- 1  presided  over 
the  Student  Council  and  assumed  a  lot  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  President. 

I  am  currently  involved  with  the  Lamanite 
Generation.  Each  person  in  the  group  has  a 
chance  to  perform  at  least  one  dance  of  each 
culture  —  Native  American,  Polynesian  and 
Latin.  Although  we  put  in  many  hours  learning 
and  perfecting  the  dances,  we  also  have  a  lot  of 
fun.  We  always  keep  in  mind  that  our  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  serve  the  Lord. 

Goals 

Now  that  I  have  told  about  myself  it’s  time  to 
mention  why  I  am  here.  My  parents  were  at¬ 
tending  school  at  Brigham  Young  for  the  seven 
years  before  my  birth  in  1972.  Their  influence 
and  example  persuaded  me  to  come  and  follow 
the  steps  they  set  The  other  half  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  mine  to  make.  I  concluded  that  at  this 
university  I  would  not  only  receive  a  first-class 
ticket  to  what  I  wanted  to  pursue,  but  I  would 
also  receive  a  greater  blessing  because  of  the 
atmosphere  at  Brigham  Young  University. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  growing  up  I  told  my¬ 
self  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  high  school  and  fin¬ 
ish.  I  did.  In  high  school  I  told  myself  I  wanted 
to  go  to  college,  preferably  Brigham  Young 
University.  Here  I  am.  Now  that  I  am  in  col¬ 
lege  I  am  looking  forward  to  serv  ing  a  mission 
and  finishing  school  with  a  degree. 
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